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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


A Litany 


of the Incarnation 


JESUS CHRIST, the Lord of all 
_good life, who hast called us to 
build the City of God; Enrich 
and purify our lives, and deepen in us our 
discipleship. Help us daily to know more 
‘of Thee, that through us, by the power of 
Thy Spirit, Thou mayest show forth Thy- 
self to other men. Amen 


> 
re 


From lack of reverence for truth and 
beauty; from prejudice and all false senti- 
‘ment; from contentment with the mean 
and ugly; 

O Christ deliver us. 


From the cowardice that dare not face 
‘new truth, the laziness contented with half- 
truths, and the arrogance of thinking that 
we know all truths; 


O Christ deliver us. 


From artificiality in life, in worship 
and in ministering; from all that is hollow, 
‘unreal and insincere; 


O Christ deliver us. 


From the blasphemy of cynicism toward 
our brethren made in the image of God; 
from vanity, intolerance and contempt; 


O Christ deliver us. 


From the disloyalty of being satisfied 
with things as they are, in the Church and 
in the world; and from failing to share Thy 
indignation; 
 O Ghrist deliver us. 


ae 


From everything in our lives and meth- 
ods which may hide the true light of Thee, 
who art the light of the world; 

O Christ deliver us. 


Abridged from “Devotional Offices 
for General Use.” 
By John W. Suter (Century Co.) 


Listening to 
The Christmas Chorus 


HE WORLD was never more 
anxious than today to hear the over- 
ture of the angels, ‘On earth peace, 
goodwill to men.” ‘The message of the 
angels is not only song but prophecy. That 
which one day was prelude will be at last 
the postlude. On the 24th of December, 
Time clips one minute like a frosty lock 
from the snowy head of winter and all the 
world is conscious that the sun has at last 
turned his face to the world from which 
he had turned away and will drive this way 
his fiery chariot at full tilt until he brings 
back once more the glow of summertime. 
So at Christmas there is a prophecy of 
the breaking of the day. ‘The nations that 
sat in darkness have seen a great light.” 
Once nations and men, classes and masses, 
went to battle at the drop of a hat. This 
is coming to be less and less possible. Every 
nation, as every man, must stand at the bar 
of judgment which Bethlehem has set up. 
Through the ages might has stood in the 
place of right, and, when men or nations 
have protested, the answer came back 
through shut teeth, ““What are you going 
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to do about it?” The answer must be, 
“What did Jesus say about it and what is 
the final verdict of God and men.” We 
must stand by that or go down to ruin. The 
angels’ song is the prelude to the glorious 
drama which God and men together are 
working out. The world is catching more 
and more of that glad refrain. When light 
and darkness contend, it is darkness that in 
the end must yield. When right and wrong 
grapple, there can be but one record written 
when the final grappling is done. God’s 
sentences are long sentences; it may be a 
thousand years between the subject and the 
predicate, but God will finish every sentence 
at last. The Manger is the sign of helpless- 
ness; the Cross the symbol of a felon’s 
death; but they are reigning today more 
than ever in the world’s history and have 
become the symbols of the world’s hope. 

We see not yet all things subject unto 
Him, but we do see Jesus, and we hear Him 
saying, “‘All power is given unto me.” The 
ghosts of human strife, of ill-gotten gain, 
of unrighteous oppression must yet fold 
themselves in the wrappings of their shame 
and, like the ill spirits of the past, hasten 
to their graves. At this Christmas time, 
catching the spirit of the universal peace of 
which the angels sang at Bethlehem, we can 
begin to hear their chorus ringing around 
the world. 


Faith in 
the Peace Movement 
ECEMBER, the month commem- 
orative of the birth of the Prince 
of Peace, is the most appropriate 
time to reaffirm our faith in the peace move- 
ment. Thinking of Him and of His mean- 
ing for the world, we express again our deep 
conviction that the nations can achieve a 
just and enduring peace. 

But is there not a war menace in the Far 
East? Yes. Are not nations harassed with 
grievous economic burdens? Yes. Are not 
peoples suspicious of one another? Yes. 
Are not armaments on the increase? Yess 
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as compared with pre-war days. Are not 
the civil institutions of government being 
put to the severest test in many a year? Yes. 
All these things are true, and more. We are 
not insensible to the dangers to peace that 
lurk in the shadow of these distressing cir- 
cumstances. But our faith in the peace 


_- Movement is not premised on the shifting 


sands of day-to-day events. We believe that 
it is in the heart of God that His children 
shall live in fraternal fellowship with one 
another. We do not believe that the pur- 
poses of God are to be permanently contra- 
vened. We are not saying that His pur- 
poses can or will be achieved apart from 
human endeavor. What we are saying is 
that, as workers together with God, we have 
the greatest of all reasons to believe that 
peace, not war, will finally prevail. That 


-is why, as a Federal Council of Churches, 


““we believe in a warless world, and dedicate 
ourselves to its achievement.” | 

There are those today who preach the 
gospel of peace in a spirit of pessimism. It 
is pointed out that, after several years of 
patient building, the world is in a pretty bad 
way. And because this is true, the faint- 
hearted lose confidence. They fail to reckon 
with time. ‘They measure the progress 
toward peace by the yardstick of their own 
fleeting years. Because there is a threat of 
war here and international friction there 
and the rattling of the saber somewhere 
else, they become disheartened.. All because 
we have not witnessed the consummation of 
our hopes within the span of a few years. 

War, we must remember, is an age-old 
institution. ‘The military system has been 
haloed in textbooks and enshrined in the cor- 
porate thinking of the world for thousands. 
of years. How, then, can it be expected 
that war will be thrown into the discard in 
a decade or two? Let us not be deceived. 
It is a far more difficult task to destroy war 
than it is to preach peace. The dethroning 
of the war-system is not child’s play, nor is 
it to be thought of as a humanitarian diver 
sion for spineless sentimentalists. Doing 


q 
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away with war is a stern business. ‘Those 
who lack a sustaining faith in the purposes 
of God may easily become too discouraged 
to be of much value to the peace movement. 

Already, however, in dim outline, men of 
faith can discern the dawn. World Courts, 
Leagues, and Peace Pacts give political rec- 


ognition to the fact that humanity is one, 


as the Christian Gospel asserts, and that co- 


‘Operation and peace mark the state of 


society for the children of tomorrow. ‘These 


newly devised institutions of peace, despite 


set-backs, will endure. ‘They will endure 
because they appeal to that within us which 
is eternal and spiritual. 


_ Here and there the old urge to engage in 


“military combat may, for a moment, gain 
the upper hand. But when it does, world 
public opinion, organized on a scale hereto- 
fore unseen, now steps into the breach. 
~The deliberate maker of wars, once wor- 


won! 


shiped as a hero, 1s, today, regarded as an 
outcast. The struggle for peace is being 


~The Greater 
Loyalty 


N a valedictory letter, written by the late 
Bishop Brent to his diocese, when he 
felt himself upon the edge of the Val- 

ley of Death, he summed up some of the 
great considerations which seemed to him 
of preeminent importance. One of the 
things which stood out like a mountain-peak 
‘on his horizon was his recognition of the 
validity and worth of other types of Chris- 
‘tian experience than his own. He had come 
to see different points of view, not so much 
as competing with each other, as comple- 
menting each other. 
As an expression of this view, Bishop 
Brent said: 
_ “While I recognize the value to me and 
to many of the sacramental approach, which 


nothing can ever impair so far as I am con- 


cerned, I also recognize that there are those 
to whom all the world is a sacrament and 
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who depend chiefly, sometimes wholly, on 
the inner approach and the mystical ele- 
ment in religion. Whether or not we stress 
the sacramental, this inner element is in- 


dispensable. 


“My lesser loyalty is to the communion 
of which I ama member. I can see nothing 
but disaster in matching religions. It is not 
the Christian game. To exalt your own 
peculiar faith at the expense of the belief of 
others within the Great Church is to me 
self-contradictory and injurious, rather than 
an aid to the accentuated belief that one is 
trying to promote.” 


This is the voice of the truly catholic 
spirit. May his tribe increase! 


Opportunity Knocks Again 


at America’s Door 


Pi OF “THE ARGUMENTS ain 
support of American membership 
in the World Court are in. They 

have been in for some time. The American 
people have spoken. They have spoken 
through the churches, the schools, the labor 
organizations, bar associations, business and 
industrial organizations and political plat- 
forms. And that voice has been one of 
practical unanimity in favor of American 
adherence to this international tribunal. 

The Protocols providing for American 
membership have been before the treaty- 
making branch of Congress far too long. 
Before adjourning last March, a number of 
Senate leaders informally agreed that action 
on this question would be taken in Decem- 
ber. December is here. 


The convening of the World Disarma- 
ment Conference in February makes mor- 
ally imperative the adherence of the United 
States to this institution of peace. If there 
is to be any substantial reduction in arma- 
ments, there must be a corresponding will- 
ingness on the part of all nations to submit 
to judicial processes disputes that might 
otherwise lead to war. We cannot consis- 
tently expect the other nations to move very 


far toward the disarmament goal as long as 
our own Nation refuses to cooperate with 
the rest of the world in setting up the legal 
alternates to war. ‘The position, therefore, 
of the United States at the Disarmament 
Conference will be considerably strength- 
ened if the Senate, without further delay, 
will act in accordance with the known de- 
sires of the great masses of our citizenry and 
join the World Court. 


Let us now wipe out the shame of Ameri- 
can abstention from so noble an enterprise. 
Let us promptly get into the World Court 
for that is where we belong. We belong 
there by virtue of our political heritage, our 
peace professions, and our regard for justice 
and righteousness. 


In this connection, we commend the 
words of Honorable Alanson B. Houghton, 
Chairman of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on International Justice and Good- 
will, who said in a recent address: “But two 
alternatives are open. We must provide 
armies or we must provide a Court. Which 
shall it be? That isthe true problem. And 
that problem will not solve itself. Neither 


can it be solved by any one people alone. It : 


takes as many to make peace, remember, as 
it does to make war. But of one thing we 
may be sure. No effort to create that neces- 
sary judicial machinery can succeed unless 
we are part of it. Either we must join the 
other great self-governing peoples in their 
effort to establish it, or the effort will fail. 
We play too great a part in the world to 
permit us to stand aside.” 


The Church 
and Motion Pictures 


N MOTION PICTURES, develop- 
ing rapidly from the silent picture to 
the talkie and now to television, hu- 

manity has achieved one of its most fascinat- 
ing and powerful instruments for education 
and relaxation. 


The motion picture uses the great art of 
dramatic presentation, the universal appeal 
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to the eye which needs no language to be 
understood, and the tenacity of visual mem- 
ory. It can be and is being used for both good 
and evil: for the happiness of the people, 
the broadening of their horizons, the culti- 
vation of mannets, the enrichment of per- 
sonality and as a welcome relief from the 
strain and boredom of modern life; but also 
for breaking down social standards, spread- 
ing false ideals of life, stimulating sensuality 
and weakening the constructive forces of 
civilization. There is no doubt that it is 
being used for unworthy purposes by power- 
ful men, and that many of those who have 
come to power, both as producers and as 
actors, while they may have goodwill, have 
little breadth of social background and lack 
moral training and artistic discipline. On 
the other hand, pictures of great significance 
and beauty are being produced in increasing 
numbers and receive gratifying patronage. 
The movie is both our despair and inspira- 
tion. 


What does the movie mean to religion? 
What can the Church do to correct its evils 
and to strengthen its constructive values? 
What use has the Church to make of this 


great new achievement of creative genius? 


These are questions which we do not know 


well how to answer today, but which we 


must know tomorrow. We gave ourselves 
to censorship and abandoned the method as 
largely ineffectual because too confused on 
moral and artistic judgments and too de- 
structive of the freedom of action which 
gives power. We may, however, have to 
come back to a better trained censorship in 


some form if other methods fail. i 


We have tried collaboration with the in- 
dustry, with some solid results but also with 
bitter disappointments. The method should 
not be abandoned, provided free and un- 
trammeled cooperation is possible, for it has 
permanent and constructive value, especially 
as the churches, the universities, the public 
schools and the national societies of women 
find their way in the techniques of the in- 


nad 
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dustry. ‘The university must contribute to 


‘trained personnel—the actor, the technician, 


the business administrator—as it is now 
giving to other industries. ‘The Church 
must study how to contribute fundamental 
character and spiritual and moral guidance 
to the entire personnel of the industry. 


It is also becoming clearer that the indus- 
try may have to be brought under some 


form of social control, possibly by a board 


Or commission created by Congress and 
staffed by able and experienced persons. 
Other forms of social pressure, nationally 


over producers and locally over managers 


for theatres, must be exerted, and the 
churches should have a part in them. ‘The 
Church must learn how to bring such pres- 


sure to bear as constructively and helpfully 
as possible by its best personalities through 


its boards, its press, its pulpits and its educa- 
tional institutions. 


The great thing for the Church to do is 


_ to master the technique of the movie and 


to use this new instrument of power for the 
purposes of religion. This is something the 
Protestant churches have not done. ‘There 
has been collaboration in the production of 
a few religious films like “The King of 
Kings,” and there have been efforts to pro- 
duce films for the use of churches, but the 


_ latter have usually lacked either technique 


or financial resources, or both. 
'churches have too often used motion pic- 


Local 


tures merely to draw crowds, and have 
thereby lapsed into an undignified competi- 
tion with movie theatres. 


What is needed is something immeasur- 
ably greater—the production of films 


which portray the forces of religion at work 


dramatically and powerfully in innumer- 
able social and life situations. This can be 
done by commercial producers with the as- 


. sistance of the churches, or by the churches 


themselves. 


In any case, as Professor 
Markovin, of the University of Southern 
California, has said: “When the Church 


_ produces a better film of its own for its own 


nee 
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purposes than the commercial producers are 
able to produce—more dramatic, more ap- 
pealing, more searching—it will begin 
really to influence the industry.” Commer- 
cial production, he goes on to say, is so 
costly that the Church could produce pic- 
tures at much less cost if it set out to do so. 
This is one of the next great tasks of co- 
operative Protestantism. How it can be done 
one would not venture to suggest hastily, 
but the problem deserves the best leadership 
that the churches can give. 


WortH M. Tippy. 


A Suggestion 
Jor Reorganization 


HE Federal Council of Churches 
has had for some time a special 
committee on Function and Struc- 
ture charged with the task of reporting to 
the next Quadrennial Meeting of the Coun- 
cil whether there is some form of reorgani- 
zation that will more adequately meet the 
demands of present-day conditions and 
needs in the life and work of the Church. 


Is it not time to begin thinking of some 
changes in form and structure and relation- 
ship of several other interdenominational 
organizations? 


Is it not true that one weakness of the 
Federal Council is its unrelatedness to these. 
other national interdenominational organi- 
zations, and is it not true also that one weak- 
ness of these is their unrelatedness to the 
Federal Council and to each other? 


The Federal Council, as at present or- 
ganized, federates only limited functions 
of the Church. It is not related, except to 
a limited extent, to the administrative work 
of its constituent denominational boards and 
agencies, and functions necessarily more 
or less independently of them. It is, fur- 
thermore, only loosely connected with, or 
related to, the several interdenominational 
organizations doing work for and under the 
general direction of the denominational 
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boards, in which real cooperative work is 
lodged. 


The three fundamental weaknesses, there- 
fore, in the present structure of the Federal 
Council are that there are important areas 
of the churches’ work which it does not fed- 
erate; that it does not contact directly 
enough with the administrative responsibili- 
ties of the denominational agencies; and 
that it does not have sufficient organic rela- 
tionship to other interdenominational or- 
ganizations, authorized by the denomina- 
tional boards to do specific tasks. 


On the other hand, these same inter- 
denominational organizations charged with 
specific cooperative tasks are unrelated to 
each other. Each goes its own-way inde- 
pendently of the others. ‘They are failing 
to practice among themselves the coopera- 
tion which each is demanding from its con- 
stituent members. 


We have, consequently, the Federal 
Council and such interdenominational or- 
ganizations as the Home Missions Council, 
the Foreign Missions Conference, the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, 
the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, all representing practically the same 
denominations and largely supported by 
them, which have no organic official rela- 
tionship with each other—and but little 
practical coordination. They stand out 
like the thumb and fingers of the open hand 
—separate and distinct. What is needed is 
to bring these organizations together, like 
the closed fist, with the Federal Council as 
the thumb binding them all together in real 
federation. This might mean a radical 
change in structure and function of the Fed- 
eral Council and of these other agencies and 
a coordination of these other organizations 
in the larger whole. This may be imprac- 
ticable and visionary—but it is worth think- 
ing about. 


WituraM R. Kinc 
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Little Stortes of Great Results 


How the Federal Council Served 
as an Indispensable Clearmg House 


HE representative of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief was addressing a group 
of church leaders. ‘“The President’s plan,” 
he said, “‘is to stimulate and help all local 
communities to care for their own unem- 
ployed. We must do it immediately. In 


that task we especially need the cooperation. 


of the churches; in any great humanitarian 
effort we have to look to them. But they 
are divided into so many denominations—I 
don’t know how to reach them.” 

“‘That’s easy,” replied the official of one 


4 


of the great Presbyterian boards, “go to the © 


Federal Council of Churches, it can readily 
get into touch with all the denominations 
in your behalf and send a message on short 
notice to every local pastor in the country.” 

“Good,” said the President’s representa- 
tive. ‘Now, tell me how I can get the co- 
operation of the editors of all the denomina- 
tional papers.” 

“Go to the Federal Council again,” 
replied a Methodist editor, “it sustains re- 
lationships with them all through the 
Editorial Council of the Religious Press.” 

The following day a list of 100,000 
Protestant pastors was available and soon the 
appeal from the President’s Committee was 
in the mails; the names of all the editors 
were in the hands of the President’s Com- 
mittee for personal follow-up. 

“Tf the Federal Council never did any- 
thing else but serve as a great center of ser- 


vice for the churches in such emergencies,” _ 


one churchman was heard to remark, “it 
would have proved itself an absolutely in- 
dispensable agency. If there were no Fed- 
eral Council, we’d have to begin to create 
one tomorrow.” 


(The above and seven other “little stories’ are printed 


in an attractive two-color folder and will be mailed 


free on request to the Editor.) 


~. of the Census. 
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Lawlessness in the United States 


By Honoras_e Grorce W. WIcKERSHAM 
Chairman of the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 


(Much of the monumental work of this commission, appointed by President Hoover, has been overshadowed by 


the public discussion of a single part of 1t—that dealing with prohibition. 


The BULLETIN is happy to present to 


its readers a summary of other phases of the report, as made by the distinguished chairman in a lengthy address 


before the West Virgima Bar Association on November 6, 1931, of which the following is a condensation. 


We 


believe it to be of the highest significance for the moral and religious forces of the country.) 


problem, the investigator is confronted with the 
paucity of reliable statistics. It is difficult to 
refute the most exaggerated assertions about crime in 
the United States. Professor Sam Bass Warner, of 


\ THE THRESHOLD of any study of the crime 


Harvard University, who made an exhaustive study 
_ for the Commission, reports that, “Crime statistics, 1.¢., 
N statistics of offenses of various sorts that are known 


to the police, are for practical purposes non-existent 
in the United States.”’ 

The Commission, in its report to the President, rec- 
ommended that, as soon as proper state legislation has 
gone far enough to make a sound foundation, the gath- 
ering, compiling and publishing of nation-wide criminal 
statistics should be committed as a whole to the Bureau 
As the first step toward securing this 
result, the Commission recommended the drafting and 
enactment of a uniform state law with respect to gath- 
ering and transmitting state statistics of criminal jus- 
tice, so far as required for general national purposes. 

When we commenced our labors, no comprehensive 
scientific study of the cost of crime and criminal jus- 
tice in the United States ever had been made. Messrs. 
Goldthwaite H. Dorr and Sidney P. Simpson, of the 
New York Bar, were induced to undertake the task. 
While the authors conclude that the ultimate economic 
cost of crime to the community as a whole cannot be 
ascertained, and that the burden on individuals of the 
immediate cost of crime cannot be ascertained with 
accuracy, and consequently that any lump sum estimate 
of the total cost of crime on either basis would be a 
mere guess, yet they present estimates of cost of vari- 
ous phases of the problem running up into hundreds of 
millions of dollars, which indicates the staggering total 
of our bill for crime! 

The Commission in its report endorses the recom- 
mendations of Messrs. Simpson and Dorr, (1) that 
steps be taken forthwith to develop accurate and com- 
prehensive statistics as to the cost of administration of 
criminal justice by the Federal Government and by the 


several states and their municipal subdivisions; (2) 


} 


that the comparative study of municipal costs of crim- 
inal justice with which the investigators have made 
much progress, but which they were unable to complete 


_ in the time and with the money available to them be 


carried through to completion along the lines they 
have indicated; (3) that nation-wide, thorough and 
scientific studies of racketeering and organized ex- 
tortion and of commercialized fraud should be made. 
_ Concerning the last mentioned topic, the authors say 
that “any study of the economic aspects of crime is 
incomplete—and, even more, any study of the broader 
aspects of crime and crime control—-which omits to 
give detailed and comprehensive consideration to this 
very important problem of organized crime as a busi- 
ness.” They point out that the most important form 
of criminal extortion at the present time is racketeer- 
ing, which, in general, involves the extortion of money 
from a group or class of the public which is induced 
to pay tribute by criminal acts directed toward any 
recalcitrant members of that group or class, or, more 
commonly in practice, by threats of such criminal acts. 

Turning to the general subject of the origin, causes 
and nature of crime, the Commission presented with its 
report, first, a critical analysis of the literature of the 
causes of crime, made by Morris Ploscowe, Esq., Shel- 
don Fellow of Harvard University; secondly, under 
the head of “Work and Law Observance,” an experi- 
mental inquiry into and a report upon the influence of 
unemployment and occupational conditions upon crime, 
made under the direction of Miss Mary Van Kleeck, 
Director of the Department of Industrial Studies of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, assisted by Dr. Emma 
A. Winslow and Dr. Ira deA. Reid, and a large num- 
ber of other experts, scholars and officials. 

These studies have shown that the number of arrests 
or convictions or commitments to institutions or to pro- 
bation, or other measure of the occurrence of crime, 
fluctuates, some forms of crime more widely than 
others. “In these fluctuations’ Miss Van Kleeck finds 
“a starting point for fruitful inquiry into the causes of 
crime.” The data presented is given as a basis for 
further study by others. It relates to a possible rela- 
tionship between fluctuations in employment and 
changes in crime. But, she says, the studies presented 
in the report “indicate the great importance of stability 
of work as a factor in law observance.” Security of 
employment seems to be the major factor in reducing 
crime to a minimum. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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THE GROUPS AROUND THE CRADLE 
A Christmas Meditation, Based on Matthew II: I-11* 


By Bisuop Francis J. McConnELL 
President of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


HeErRopD 


E BEGIN with Herod. Herod no sooner 
\ \) hears the word of the wise men than he 
turns Biblical and theological student. He 
is profoundly interested forthwith in the Jewish 
Scriptures and in the prophecies of the birth of the 
Messiah. He diligently questions the wise men also. 
For the moment there is not a more earnest student 
of Jewish religion in Jerusalem than Herod. If we 
are to think of the groups first interested in the birth 
of Christ as in a poetic sense representative of stu- 
dents who would approach the same problem in a 
later day, we may see in Herod the type of a man 
who studies with an evil purpose—the man who would 
learn of Christianity for the sake of overthrowing 
Christianity. He could not imagine any other king- 
dom than one like his own; the thought of a kingdom 
of righteousness was utterly beyond him. 


JERUSALEM 


All Jerusalem was troubled together with Herod, 
the narrative tells us. Jerusalem may stand in our 
thought as representative of that vast mass of per- 
sons who in a vague way dread the coming of Christ 
through fear of the upheaval and revolution which 
He may make. On that night when the message of 
the wise men came, all that Jerusalem thought about 
was one immediate fact—here may be a new claimant 
to the throne. The present Herod will fight to retain 
supremacy. The new King may be the legitimate 
claimant, but His birth can mean only trouble. He 
may be able to establish finally the glory dreamed of 
by the old prophets, but He will have to wade through 
woe. We shall drink deep of the woe, and may not 
taste the glory. Some such reflections as these may 
have caused all Jerusalem to be troubled with Herod. 


Just such reflections as these have met other re- 
ports of approaching manifestations of the Christ. 
If the Christ spirit seems about to call for advance 
in industrial or political or social conditions, or even 
in matters of ordinary morality, more than one group 
of frightened souls will think not of the ultimate glory 
but of the immediate struggle, and be “troubled.” 


“Condensed from “Christmas Sermons” and reprinted in this form 
by permission of the Methodist Book Concern. 


Tue Cuirer Priests AND SCRIBES 


The chief priests and scribes were also interested 
when the wise men came with their word about the 
star. Herod called these religious authorities into 
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consultation with him at once, and set them to look- | 


ing up the prophecies with a new zeal. 
injustice to the scribes and chief priests when we 
characterize them as interested in the coming of 
Christ, largely from a technical and professional stand- 
point. While we are not able to indulge in wholesale 
condemnations, we know that the scribes and priests 
never came as a class to any kind of spiritual insight 
into the greatness of Christ. Along with the utmost 
familiarity with writings about Christ went an utter 
foreignness to the Spirit of Christ. So we are to 
think of this group of men interested in the coming 
of Christ as representative of the class of students 
to whom Christ is merely an intellectual problem. 

This is not intended in the slightest to reflect on 
intellectual approach to the problems of Christianity, 
but to indicate the futility of intellectualism when it 
becomes self-sufficient and narrowly technical. Such 
intellectualism was interested and aroused at the birth 
of Christ: we need not be surprised to find it inter- 
ested and aroused at every stirring of the Christ spirit 
since. It can hardly be counted among the allies of 
Christ. At the best it is apt to run off into literalism, 
and at the worst it leads itself to blind assault on that 
fine, intuitive, spiritual understanding which is the 
real discerner of the Christ. The spiritual discern- 
ment is both the root and flower of true and vital 
scholarship. 


THe WiszE Men’ 


The chief priests and scribes were seekers after 
knowledge. The wise men seem to have been in search 


We do no 


of wisdom. Where the scribes sought bare literal 


fact, the wise men looked for guiding and controlling 


principle. In the scribes the intellect alone was athirst. — 


In the wise men there was a call of the whole nature 
for the streams of deep and satisfying life. We may © 


think of the wise men as lifelong seekers after spiritual — 
understanding. They were not to be misled by out- — 


ward appearances. There was not much to suggest 


royalty in the inn at Bethlehem, but something told — 


the wise men that they were in the presence of real 
kingliness. 


ae 


ss 


) , 
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The wise men stand in adoring interest beside the 
new-born Christ as representatives of the wisdom- 
seekers in all ages who finally arrive at the truth 
which satisfies the inner yearnings. They knew less, 
so far as matter-of-fact information was concerned, 
about the promised Messiah than did the chief priests 
and the scribes. In spiritual discernment, however, 
they were true king-seekers. 


Mary 


It would be almost sacrilege to attempt to enter 
into the thought of Mary at the time of the visit of 
the wise men. She stood in an altogether unique rela- 
tion to Christ. There were some things which she 
could ponder in her own heart with the consciousness 
that these were for her alone. Still, without attempt- 


ing to imagine to ourselves the wonderings and con- 


b HON. ALANSON B. HOUGHTON 


5 
4 
4a 


_jectures and forebodings and joys of Mary, may we 


: not think of her as the representative of those whose 


interest in Christ is even more than that of the wisest 


- seekers after wisdom? May we not think of Mary’s 
_ experience as in a degree repeated in the lives of those 


who have come so close to Christ that their interest 
in Him is indescribably definite and personal? Such 
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do not think of Christ merely as the Fountain of 
wisdom and of life. By a process of personal identi- 
fication with His interests they have come to that kind 
of spiritual kinship with Him which Jesus must have 
had in mind when He claimed those that do the will 
of God as kinsmen. Christ is not the mere personifi- 
cation of truth. The relation to Him can be closer 
than a relation to a “personification” of anything. 

The thoughts of many hearts shall be revealed by 
Him, was said of Christ. The words were true, even 
as the Child lay in His cradle. Herod hears of Christ, 
and Herod’s cruel hatred comes to light. Jerusalem 
hears, and is troubled. The chief priests hear, and 
betake themselves to their technical studies. The wise 
men see, and their inner wisdom appears in their wor- 
ship. Mary gazes, and the depths of her nature ap- 
pear in her pondering silence. And these persons and 
groups of persons are representatives. Today, every 
day, the word comes that some new manifestation of 
the Christ is at hand. And Herod hates, and Jerusa- 
lem is troubled, and the scribes look away from the 
spirit to the letter, and the wise men worship and the 
spiritual kinsmen of Christ feel anew His sorrows and 
His joys. 


Distinguished Laymen Address International Commission 


TON presided at the annual meeting of the 
Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill, held in New York on November 17. Mr. 
Houghton, who is Chairman of the Commission, com- 
mented briefly on the present world situation, and 
stressed the need for developing a sound public opinion 
in support of a vigorous American policy at the forth- 
coming World Disarmament Conference. 


| ro pes ALANSON B. HOUGH- 


- Honorable George W. Wickersham, for four years 


a. 


HON. GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


Chairman of the Commission and now Vice-Chair- 
man, spoke on the subject, “The Problem of Reduc- 
tion of Armaments,’ while Thomas W. Lamont, dis- 
tinguished. financier, addressed the Commission on 
“The Moratorium and the World Economic Situa- 
tion.” 

After considerable discussion, a draft of a Message 
to the Churches, to be submitted to the Executive 
Committee of the Council at its Philadelphia meeting, 
was endorsed by the Commission. The Message 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 
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addresses itself to the following questions: Reduction 
of Armaments, War Debts and Reparations, The 
World Court, Conscience and Citizenship, and The 
Manchurian Controversy. 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND FOR CoUNCIL’s 
Prace LITERATURE 


One indication that the peace movement among the 
churches is growing in strength and vitality is the fact 
that the Federal Council’s Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill is being called upon for 
more single pieces of peace literature than at any time 
in its history. : 

The booklet, “Churches and the World Disarma- 
ment Conference,” is already in its third edition. Not 
only from America but from other lands come words 
of praise. The Bishop of Chichester, in a cabled com- 
munication, sought permission to issue a British edi- 
tion of the booklet for use among the English churches. 
Right Honorable Lord Dickinson, President of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship, highly 
commended this publication and ordered fifty copies 
for distribution among his personal associates. Rev. 
H. W. Fox, a secretary of the British Council of 
the World Alliance, writes: “I cannot imagine any 
other statement likely to be of greater use at the pres- 
ent time.” Dr. Adolf Keller, Educational Secretary 
of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, 
at Geneva, was also warm in his praise of this docu- 
ment. 

An unprecedented number of requests reached the 
Commission’s offices during November for publica- 
tions for use in connection with the observance of 
Armistice Week. This was in addition to the thou- 
sands of pieces of literature distributed by the Com- 
mission through the peace committees of the various 
denominations. The regular Armistice Week pam- 
phlet, “Disarmament and World Peace,” went into a 
second edition. Of the latest of the Brief Summaries 
Series, “Coming to Grips with the War System,” 
19,000 copies have been distributed, and the call is as 
strong now as when it was first issued. Still other 
numbers of the Brief Summaries Series, such as “How 
to Work for World Peace,” “Shall the United States 
Join the World Court,” and “The World Disarma- 
ment Conference,” are in constant demand. 


OxssERVING ARMISTICE WEEK 


It would be impossible to estimate the large number 
of churches that observed Armistice Week, and more 
particularly Armistice Sunday, as an occasion for edu- 
cation concerning the things that make for peace. The 
Call to Prayer, sponsored by the Federal Council and 
the heads of its constituent bodies, found a ready re- 
sponse. The petition in support of a drastic reduction 
of the world’s armaments has been called for to the 
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extent of 28,000 copies, providing for the signature of 
over a half million names. 

As in other years, a special Armistice Sunday ser- 
vice was held at Washington, D. C., this year in the 
Foundry Methodist Episcopal Church, under the 
auspices of the Federal Council’s Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill and the General Com- 
mittee on Army and Navy Chaplains. The sermon, 
“Keeping Faith,” was preached by the pastor of Foun- 
dry Church, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris. Dr. William 
L. Darby, Secretary of the Washington Federation of 
Churches, read the Scripture lesson. Colonel J. E. 
Yates, Chief of the Chaplains’ Division, offered the 
prayer. The service was impressively concluded with 
the “Two Minutes’ Silence.” 


Goodwill Congress Held in Chicago 


“Disarmament—Peace and Prosperity” was the 
theme of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting and Good- 
will Congress of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, held in Chicago, 
November 10-12, and addressed by forty outstanding 
leaders. 

One of the addresses that commanded widespread 
attention was that by Major General John F. O’Ryan, 
in which he spoke frankly of the danger of another 
war. He said in part: 

“Between 1900 and the outbreak of the World War, 
expenditures of the fourteen leading governments in- 
creased progressively year by year from an aggregate 
of $1,420,000,000 in 1900 to nearly $2,000,000,000 in 
1913. During this period Great Britain, France and 
Germany nearly doubled their annual expenditures 
for war, while our Government increased its expen- 
ditures by three times. So far as navies are con- 
cerned, France during the period of thirteen years 
preceding the World War doubled her expenditures. 
Those of Great Britain were tripled, while those of 
the United States and Germany were each -increased 
by seven times. Of course, the nations were headed 
for world war. 


“Now, thirteen years after the Armistice, what is 


the situation? 


Although the Treaty of Versailles — 


stressed the necessity for a decrease of the armaments — 


which had led so inexorably to the World War, arma- 


ments since the treaty have not been decreased. On — 


the contrary, they have been mounting steadily. For 
the fiscal year 1929-1930, the governments of the 


world expended the astounding total of $4,300,000,- 


000 for war purposes. In the case of our own Gov- 


ernment, our outlay during the five-year period pre- — 


ceding the World War mounted from $176,000,000 
in 1909 to $193,000,000 in 1913. But in the five-year 
period from 1925 to 1929, it increased from $707,- 
000,000 in 1925 to $780,000,000 in 1929.” P 
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Other addresses on various aspects of the present 
world situation and the responsibility of the churches 
were given by Herr Friedrich W. von Prittwitz, Ger- 
man Ambassador to the United States, Justice Flor- 
ence E: Allen, United States Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh, President Glenn Frank of the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. C. C. Morrison, Frederick B. Fisher 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen, 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 


The Committee on Message and Recommendations, 
of which President Donald J. Cowling, of Carleton 
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College, was Chairman, made three main recommen- 
dations: (1) that the Senate take early action in 
bringing about full membership of the United States 
in the World Court; (2) that the President of the 
United States appoint on the delegation to the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference representatives of the civil- 
ian population; (3) that our Government proclaim it 
to be a principle of American policy that when a na- 
tion resorts to war in violation of the Kellogg Pact, 
we will not insist upon the continuance of our rights 
of trade with the covenant-breaking state. 


Umversal Week of Prayer, January 3-9 


N ACCORDANCE with action taken by the Ad- 
| ministrative Committee of the Federal Council 

on recommendation of its Commission on Evan- 
gelism, and in keeping with a practice which reaches 
back for several decades, the first week of the new 
year has been designated as a Week of Prayer for the 
Churches. A series of topics under the general 
theme, “Preparing the Way for the Living God,” has 
been outlined by the Commission on Evangelism, with 
suggestions for meditation and prayer for each day 
of the week. The daily themes are as follows: 


Sunday, January 3, 1932. 
Prayer for a Deepening of the Consciousness of 
God 

Monday, January 4, 1932. 
Prayer for Faith in and Loyalty to a Conquer- 
ing Christ 

Tuesday, January 5, 1932. 


Prayer for the Leadership of the Holy Spirit’ 


Wednesday, January 6, 1932. 
Prayer for International Goodwill and Coopera- 
tion 
Thursday, January 7, 1932. 
Prayer for the Protection of the Home and of 
Youth 
Friday, January 8, 1932. 
Prayer for the World in a Day of Depression 
Saturday, January 9, 1932. 
Prayer for a World-Wide Spiritual Revival 


Instead of taking over the topics prepared by the 
British Section of the World’s Evangelical Alliance, 


--. as has been done in other years, fresh material has 


been prepared with the needs of the American churches 
particularly in mind. At the same time, care has been 
taken to preserve the historic period designated by 
the Evangelical Alliance and to have the observance 
of. the week move within the general frame-work 
which the Evangelical Alliance has outlined. 

The Call to Prayer, signed by Bishop A. R. Clip- 


pinger as Chairman, and Dr. Charles L. Goodell as 
Executive Secretary, emphasizes the special need for 
prayer this year. The Call says: 

“More than ever this year, in a period of depres- 
sion when countless men are disheartened and fear- 
ful, are our churches summoned to united prayer and 
intercession, in order that the awakened sense of our 
inexhaustible resources in God may inspire the faith 
and hope and love which the world so sorely needs. 

“These suggestions for prayer, selected and pre- 
pared by the Commission on Evangelism of.the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
are submitted to pastors and people everywhere, in 
the hope that the prayers of many may ascend to the 
Hill of the Lord as the prayer of one man. 

“Tt is hoped that these topics will merit and enlist 
the attention of churches that have not in other years 
observed the Week of Prayer. It is to be remem- 
bered, too, that not only in our own country, but in 
many other lands, as a result of the circulation of a 
similar call to prayer by the World’s Evangelical Alli- 
ance, this same period will be observed as a time of 
prayer. Thus 

““The whole round world is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God!’ 

“Thomas Carlyle said, ‘Prayer is and remains the 
native and deepest impulse of the soul of man.’ These 
times of distress and strain should drive Christians 
everywhere to the place of prayer and make them 
more dependent upon God. A revival of prayer in 
the churches of America will go a long way toward 
helping us to meet the deepest ills of the present day. 

“Let us begin the New Year in prayer; then, with 
ever-increasing faith as the weeks go by, we may end 
it with a great shout of Christian triumph.” 

Copies of the document containing detailed sugges- 
tions for prayer may be secured from the Federal 
Council at $1.50 per thousand. Many pastors secure 
this annual document for distribution among the mem- 
bers of their congregations. | 
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PHILADELPHIA THE SCENE OF FEDERAL COUNCIL MEETING 


HIS ISSUE of the BuLLteTrin comes from 

press on the eve of the Annual Meeting of the 

Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, which will be 
held in Philadelphia, December 2-4. The tentative 
program provides for the discussion of subjects of 
vital interest, both to the cooperative program carried 
on by the Federal Council, and also to the Church at 
large. 


Evangelism and worship are featured. Dean Luther 
A. Weigle, of Yale Divinity School, Chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Administrative: Committee, is to 
speak on “The Coming Revival of Religion.” Dr. 
Dwight Bradley, minister of the First Church of New- 
ton, Mass., who drafted the manuscript of the new 
edition of the Fellowship of Prayer, which will be 
issued for the Lenten season in 1932, is to speak on 
“The Place of Worship in the Development of the 
Religious Life.” The interest in worship is further 
emphasized by the provision made for periods of 
worship of distinctive types. On the first day, Rt. 
Rev. Athenagoras, Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, will conduct the service. On the second day, 
Professor Rufus M. Jones, the distinguished Quaker 
of Haverford College, will be the leader. On the 
third day, the period of worship will be a memorial 
service in recognition of those who have shared in 
the work of the Council in other years and have died 
during 1931. 


A large block of time is set aside for the discussion 
of the following questions raised by the Committee on 
Function and Structure: 


1. Are any modifications of the structural organization of 
the Federal Council desirable? 


RUFUS M. JONES 


LEWIS S. MUDGE 


Discussion opened by Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Unis; A. 


2, What principles and procedures should govern the Fed- 
eral Council in its relation to the denominations in issu- 
ing pronouncements, studies and educational materials? 


Discussion opened by Dr. John W. Langdale, Editor, Meth- 
odist Book Concern. 


3. Can the programs of the denominational agencies be 
coordinated in such a way as to make a united impact upon 
the community? Would representation of state councils 
of churches upon the governing bodies of the Federal 
Council help to accomplish this or other important ends? 


Discussion opened by Dr. George L. Ford, President, As- 
sociation of Executive Secretaries of Councils of Churches, 
State and Local. 


“The Present Status of Local Church Cooperation 
and the Path of Advance” will be outlined by H. Paul 
Douglass, Director of the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, in the light of his survey of “Protes- 
tant Cooperation in American Cities.” 

The present emergency in Germany in its bearing 
upon the churches will be the subject of an address 
by Dr. John A. Morehead, President of the Lutheran 
World Convention, a special guest, who will bring 
first-hand information about conditions in Europe. 


The session Wednesday evening, which will begin 


-at dinner, is devoted to a recognition of the tenth 


anniversary of the Commission on Race Relations. 
Bishop George C. Clement, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, and Dr. W. W. Alexander, of the Southern 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, will speak on 
“What We Have Learned in Ten Years.” 


On Thursday evening there will be a public meet- 


ing on the theme, “The Meaning of the Gospel for ~ 


Today,’ Dr. Robert E. Speer speaking on its meaning 


E. A. E. PALMQUIST 


:” . 
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for the individual, and 
Dr. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son on its meaning for 
the nations. 


All the daytime ses- 
sions will be held in 
the Arch Street Pres- 
byterian Church. The 
Wednesday and Thurs- 
day evening sessions 
will be held respec- 
tively in the Arch St. 
Methodist Church and 
the First Baptist 
Church. 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, President of the 
Council, will give an interpretation of trends and 


J. A. MOREHEAD 
Guest Speaker 


_ tendencies in the cooperative work during the present 
© year. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, former President, will 
discuss the principles, methods and spirit underlying 
' the work of the Committee on Goodwill Between Jews 
_ and Christians. Professor William Adams Brown will 
present a proposal from the Executive Committee of 
_ the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work 


| 
| 


} 


for a second Stockholm Conference to be held in 1935. 
The unemployment situation and the relation of the 
churches thereto find an important place in the pro- 
gram. 
Dr. George W. Richards, President of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church in the U. S., 


_ will preside at all sessions. 


The United Stewardship Council, which is affiliated 
with the Federal Council, will meet at the Robert 
Morris Hotel in Philadelphia, November 29-December 
1, preceding the meeting of the Federal Council’s 


_ Executive Committee. 


\. 
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For Undernourished Children 


The week beginning Sunday, December 13, has 
been selected as International Golden Rule Week this 
year. It is a period of wholesome fasting between 


_ the two great feasts of Thanksgiving and Christmas, 


f 


when the public is asked to give thought to those who 
have no harvests and for whom there can be no 
Christmas joys except as we practice the Golden Rule. 
Its observance, specifically, is for the sake of hungry, 
sick and starving children who would otherwise 
perish. 

The feature of this observance is unique and con- 


vincing. The plight of the undernourished children 


“is brought home to us by it. The practice is to eat at 
least one Golden Rule Dinner, a plain meal of in- 
expensive but nourishing food such as that dispensed 


_ to starving people by relief agencies, and to contribute 


- 


é 
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the money thereby saved. Soup or stew, bread and 
coffee are the usual ingredients and as a meal these 
are in marked contrast to our own attractive home 
fare. 

Emphasis is placed during Golden Rule Week on 
the spirit of sharing with others regardless of the 
channels through which gifts flow. This is in com- 
plete accord with the purpose of the Foundation, 
which was designed to supplement and strengthen 
rather than interfere with the appeals of existing 
worthy organizations, and to organize no new ad- 
minstrative agencies. The children of destitute 
mountaineers, of migrant field laborers and of un- 
employed miners, together with the undernourished 
and sickly children of the Virgin Islands, are the 
groups of sufferers for whom the Golden Rule appeal 
is especially being made this year. 

The difference in cost between the Golden Rule 
Dinner and the usual far more bountiful Sunday din- 
ner at home, is asked as the minimum subscription, 
whatever. that amount is in various homes. Many 
churches, Sunday schools and clubs are holding such 
dinners for their members on Golden Rule Sunday, 
which is December 13, and similar luncheons on suc- 
ceeding days throughout the week. Those attending 
pay the usual price of an attractive meal and eat the 
frugal fare of the unfortunate while enjoying an 
entertaining and appropriate program. 


Coal Areas Relief 


Conditions closely approaching those once faced by 
“Near East Relief,” with thousands of children on 
the verge of starvation, now exist in the bituminous 
coal areas of West Virginia and Kentucky. 


Reports from the field indicate alarmingly high per- 
centages of undernourished children, lack of medical 
and hospital care, non-attendance at school because of 
lack of clothing, unsanitary and dilapidated housing. 
There is severe hardship because of bank failures, the 
low wages, the unemployment, and over-developed 
condition of the coal industry with its cut-throat com- 
petition. The many well-meaning employers are 
caught and squeezed by this competition so that they, 
too, are unable to pay living wages. 


The American Friends Service Committee has 
undertaken a great campaign of relief and reconstruc- 
tion. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, through its Social Service Commission, 
has endorsed these undertakings of the Quakers and 
is cooperating in the collection of money and clothes. 
No more urgent need for the relief of human suffer- 
ing exists in America today. 


It is hoped that a discussion outline on the basic 
problems of the coal industry can be made available 
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so that church groups and young peoples’ societies 
which contribute clothing and money for relief may 
also undertake an educational process which will help 
to form public opinion in favor of needed reorganiza- 
tion of this industry. 

Meanwhile men, women and children are facing 
starvation. Contributions of money are needed at 
once; mail checks to Miss Olive Van Horn, Treasurer, 
Coal Areas Relief, Federal Council of Churches, 


Che Bible and the Worli’s Need 


(A Declaration by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America) ~ 


its depression and confusion, is a summons 
calling us back to the Bible to learn its mes- 
sage, and forward with the Bible to make its message 
regnant in human life. More than ever in times of 
discouragement and perplexity we need its guidance. 
In the Bible we are called to that faith in God and 
in the possibilities of life which is the deepest of our 
personal needs. We must gain its spirit of courage 
and trust which can sustain us in even the most 
anxious and troubled hours. We must lay hold afresh 
of its unshakable assurance that a Divine purpose of 
love is at the heart of the universe and gives meaning 
to our human struggle. 


7 NHE PRESENT STATE of the world, with 


In the Bible we are called to those standards of true 
living on which any abiding civilization must be built. 
We are called to place spiritual values above mate- 
rial gain, to care more for inner integrity of character 
than for external things. In a day when insidious 
forces encourage a selfish disregard of law and of the 
welfare of the community and weaken the sense of 
civic honor and high citizenship we need to catch anew 
the intense passion of the Bible for righteousness. 

In the Bible we are called to the principles on which 
our social and economic structure must be built if it 
is most fully to serve the common good and per- 
manently prosper. We must learn, more than we 
have yet learned, that we are “all members one of 
another.” Those who are strong are to bear the bur- 
dens of the weak; those who have enough are to share 
in generous sympathy with those in need. If we 
follow the Bible, love and brotherhood and the spirit 
of cooperation will be made the touchstone of every 
aspect of organized society and no conditions will be 
tolerated that create an underprivileged class, exploit 
any group for the advantage of another or magnify 
profit-seeking above the motive of service. 

In the Bible we are called to the new way of life 
for the nations, for which the world in anguish waits. 
It teaches us to think of the world as one, since all 
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Room 415, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Clothing (new or used, for all ages, with especial | 
emphasis on the need for boys’ clothing and children’s 
shoes) should be sent from Eastern points to the 
American Friends Service Committee, “For Miners,” 
1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or from the © 
West to American Friends Service Committee, Mor-— 
gantown, W. Va. 
James Myers. 


mankind is the one family of God, and to cultivate a / 
spirit of invincible goodwill toward every people. — 
Under its inspiration we dedicate ourselves to the — 
achievement of a day when “nation shall no longer 
lift up sword against nation nor learn war any more.” | 
All this, and more, indispensable to any real solu- 
tion of the most crucial problems of our day, we find — 
in the Bible as the disclosure of the will of God, made 
supremely clear to us in its record of the life and 
teaching and spirit of Jesus Christ. Now, as always, 
the Bible is the Word of God to us, bringing the 
needed message of personal and social salvation. | 
The Administrative Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America therefore 
invites and urges men and women everywhere to use — 
the coming observance of Universal Bible Sunday, — 
December 6, as an occasion for renewing and carry- | 
ing forward a prayerful study of the Bible and for 
magnifying its significance both for our own lives — 
and for society as a whole. | 


| 
| 
| 


New Leadership in Local Cooperation { 


. 
7 

Dr. George L. Ford, who has for the past ten years 
been the successful Secretary of the Federated 
Churches of Youngstown, Ohio, has accepted a call ~ 
to become the first executive of the newly formed _ 
United Churches of Lackawanna County (Pa.). 

In Youngstown, Dr. Ford is succeeded by Rev. 
Fletcher Homan. Dr. Homan has been pastor of the 
Belmont Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of ! 
Youngstown. For several years he was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Kansas City Council 
of Churches and served for two terms as its president. — 
He was also a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Buffalo Council of Churches for two years 
and acted as chairman of its Civic Committee. Hee 
was for several years president of Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Ore. In 1925, he was a delegate to 
the Universal Christian Conference at Stockholm. 


. 
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Ambassador Houghton on Disarmament 


ONORABLE ALANSON B. HOUGH- 
H TON, former United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain and Chairman of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill, in a notable address at Mecca Temple, in 
New York, on the evening of Armistice Day, chal- 
lenged public attention with the idea that the United 
States and other leading powers should go forward 
in their plans to reduce armaments, irrespective of the 
dissenting policy of any particular nation. He said in 
part: 
| “We are assured, on every hand, that the success 
_ or failure of the forthcoming Conference on Dis- 
armament depends on us, the peoples concerned, and 
on our insistence that a substantial measure of dis- 
‘armament shall be effected. Without that insistence, 
‘we are assured, the Conference, after a more or less 
futile discussion, will, in all probability, politely, and 
with assurances of goodwill, adjourn without accom- 
plishing anything. If that be true, and I think it is, 
it is certainly high time we made our wishes clear and 
unmistakable. 
“Two contingencies need no consideration. Any 
measure of disarmament the Conference may reach by 
‘mutual consent will be acceptable to us here in America. 
That goes without the saying. And, on the other 
hand, if the Conference finds itself unable, by mutual 
agreement, to obtain a measure of disarmament, it is 
not at all likely that America will enter upon a process 
of disarmament all by herself. That, too, goes with- 
out the saying. There is, however, a third contingency. 
And any of you who have read the recent French note 
to the League of Nations disclosing the status of 
| French armaments will know to what I refer. The 
note carries with it the very frank and definite state- 
ment that, under present conditions, France will not 
disarm further. What then, I ask, will be your atti- 
tude in face of that contingency? Does that action on 
‘the part of France end the matter? Is her refusal 
so all-inclusive that the other nations must, perforce, 
follow her example? 

“T can speak only for myself. But I, for one, am 
wholly disinclined to accept such a conclusion. I do 
not believe it necessary. I am sure it would be highly 
inexpedient. I have no doubt that France at the 
moment will take no step toward further disarmament. 
And, I confess frankly, her attitude seems to me 
wholly natural. Twice within the memory of multi- 
tudes of her people now living France has been in- 
vaded, a large part of her territory devastated, and a 
| savage loss of life and property sustained. The French 
will not, if they can help it, risk a third invasion. After 
efforts, little less than heroic, to bring their country 


back to normal conditions, they mean now to guard it 
against possible attack. And they, and no one else, 
will decide what measure of armament her security 
demands. Who can blame them? We may disagree. 
We may think that to base security on a preponderance 
of armaments is merely to base it on shifting sand. 
But that is beside the point. A fact confronts us. 
Today, France stands unchallenged in her power. Her 
armies could sweep over Europe without serious oppo- 
sition. Almost literally she holds the fate of Europe 
in her hands. Yet, I think, few of us fail to recog- 
nize that her basic and dominant purpose nevertheless 
is defensive—is primarily to guard and protect her 
own frontiers. What we have to decide is not what 
France will do, but what we will do. 

“As I said, I can speak only for myself. But to 
me, at least, the answer seems reasonably clear. I 
do not believe that a French refusal to disarm further 
is an adequate and sufficient reason why other powers 
—America, Britain, Germany, Italy, Japan and the 
rest—should also refuse. It seems to me, on the con- 
trary, a reason why they should not refuse. If you 
urge that something more is involved here than mere 
security—that France seeks, in fact, to maintain the 
status quo in Europe, and to preserve the post-war 
treaties which now define territorial boundaries with- 
out regard always to their essential justice, I ask you 
in reply whether you think, in any time now worth 
contemplating, that those injustices, so far as they 
exist, can be remedied by war—whether, indeed, they 
are worth the price of war—whether a new war would 
not in all human probability result in equally great in- 
justices, and be a mere prelude to a still further war? 

“Surely that is not the way to obtain relief. Time, 
and a decent sense of fair dealing, and the public 
opinion of the world, may far more reasonably and 
confidently be invoked to bring about any necessary 
modifications. Or, if you urge that in the background 
stands Russia, and that Russia waits only a favorable 
opportunity to launch an aggressive campaign, and that 
the nations must keep themselves armed against so 
serious a threat, I say in reply that no people on earth 
today needs peace so much as the Russian—that Rus- 
sia’s whole plan of internal development, her whole 
effort to industrialize her people and provide them with 
the necessaries of civilized life, depends on peace. War 
would simply destroy what has been accomplished, and 
throw her back into anarchy and confusion. And no 
one knows this better than the little group which now 
controls her destiny. Or, finally, if you urge that, by 
an agreement to reduce their expenditures for arma- 
ments, the other nations would be in effect isolating 
France, and forming a bloc against her, which France 
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would inevitably resent, I say, in reply, that such a 


bloc would leave France stronger than before, would - 


increase rather than decrease her defensive strength, 
and provide her with added security. If the other 
nations are willing to accept France’s military supe- 
riority, and it exists, whether they accept it or not, 
why should France hesitate to see the other nations 
united to reduce armaments, and so to promote a 
more durable peace? Resentment on her part would 
simply give the lie to all her former professions for 
peace. 

“So I, for one, venture to urge that, so far as we 
Americans can help it, the Disarmament Conference 
shall not be permitted to wreck itself on the rock of 
French dissent. That is merely a plausible excuse for 
doing nothing. This Western world of ours is in no 
condition to justify inaction when action will afford it 
needed relief. If the other great powers, or indeed, 
only those closest to us by natural ties, can agree upon 
a definite and substantial percentage of reduction in 
their war budgets, I, for one, hope and pray that 
America will join them. Indeed, I go further. In 
view of the crushing burdens of taxation which the 
peoples are carrying, in view of the unprecedented in- 
dustrial depression and world-wide unemployment and 
social unrest, and in view, even more, of the demon- 
strated folly of competitive armaments which do not 
afford security but endanger it, I plead that America 
shall take the lead, and entering the Conference, 
unhesitant, unafraid, and with her purpose clearly 
avowed, use her mighty and resistless strength to in- 
sure a definite measurement of disarmament, a greater 
assurance of peace, and a happier and more contented 
world.” 

Another striking address by Mr. Houghton, on the 
World Court, was given in Montclair, N. J., on No- 
vember 8. Reference is made to it in our editorial 
columns. 


Supports American Cooperation 
with League 


Without attempting to pass judgment on the merits 
of the controversy now in progress between China and 
Japan over the Manchurian situation, the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Federal Council, on October 
23, adopted the following statement: 

“The Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America is deeply 
appreciative of the prompt action of our Government 
in cooperating with the Council of the League of 
Nations in seeking a peaceful settlement of the Sino- 
Japanese controversy and in calling the attention of 
China and Japan to their solemn obligations as signa- 
tories of the Peace Pact of Paris. 


“The Committee calls upon its constituency to en- 
gage in earnest prayer that wisdom may be given to 
statesmen and to those in special positions of respon- 
sibility in these matters, to the end that the nations 
may substitute for war and threats’of war the peace- 
able methods of conference, mutual consideration and 
goodwill.” ae 

The action of Washington in officially cooperating 
with the League of Nations with respect to the Man- 
churian controversy is regarded by many as marking 
a distinct advance in American policy so far as co- 
operation with other nations for the maintenance of 
peace is concerned. 


The Builder 


A Builder builded a temple, 
He wrought it with grace and skill; 
Pillars and groins and arches 
All fashioned to work his will. 
Men said, as they saw its beauty, 
“Tt shall never know decay; 
Great is thy skill, O Builder! 
Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 
A Teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised her unceasing efforts, 
None knew of her wondrous plan, 
For the temple the Teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 
Gone is the Builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; 
Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 
But the temple the Teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll, 
For that beautiful unseen temple 
Was a child’s immortal soul. 


ye 


Author Unknown. 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FepERAL Councit BuLietin, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by 
number and enclose 10 cents per doz.; 75 cents per C., 


$7.00 per M. 
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VISCOUNT SHIBUSAWA: A TRIBUTE 


By Stpney L. Guiicx 


Beyond. He was one of the few men in pub- 
lic life who spanned in his own memory the 


A GREAT SOUL has passed on to the Great 


entire eventful period since Japan emerged from her 


self-imposed isolation of nearly 300 years. And he 
had no small part in creating the great new nation 
that she is today. He did his work, not as a member 
of the Government, the Imperial Family, or the aris- 
tocracy, but as a civilian who achieved extraordinary 
influence—as a private citizen devoted to public service. 


His friendship with the United States began when 


__ he was a mere boy, voluntarily serving (in the fifties) 


a ee av i 


as a personal bodyguard for Townsend Harris in his 


. dangerous task of negotiating the first treaty between 


the United States and Japan—dangerous because of 
popular suspicions, resentment, and hatred because 
foreigners had broken down Japan’s sacred seclusion 
and had violated the centuries-old policies of Japan to 
exclude all dangerous emissaries from the West. 


He saw his ideals for Japan and for American- 
Japanese relations largely realized. His deep desire 
since 1924 has been to live to see the day when the 
humiliation and stigma (as Japan regards it), placed 
on Japan by the Exclusion Law of 1924, should be 
removed. The dignified, courteous and peaceful way 
in which Japan has expressed her dissent and her con- 
sistent demand for the removal of that humiliation has 
been due in no small part to the Viscount’s advice and 
influence. 


It was eminently fitting that the Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of Churches, at its recent Annual Meeting, should ex- 
press grateful appreciation of this great and good 
friend whose loss we all mourn. Its statement said: 


“The Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Federal Council of the Churches of 


- Christ in America has learned with deep sorrow of 


the death of Viscount Shibusawa, who for so many 
decades has stood as a bulwark of wisdom and 
goodwill in the relations of the United States and 
Japan. His long years of valiant service in the cause 


of mutual understanding and appreciation have had 


much to do in allaying irritations and in cementing 
friendship between the two great peoples that from 
the beginning of his life have been facing each other 
across the Pacific. Not Japan alone, but the United 
States also, owes him a deep debt of gratitude for his 
wisdom and generous spirit. His American friends 
would fain lay a wreath of flowers on his grave, re- 
peating the words of his own beautiful poem written 


when he paid his tribute to Commodore Perry on the 
occasion of his second visit to the United States: 


“The rain in silv’ry showers 
Darkens all the day, 
My heart is in the flowers 
On his grave I lay, 
Wet with rain of tears always.” 


Denominations Unite in New Center 
at Boulder City 


A common religious and social center, with ten 
denominations cooperating, has been put into opera- 
tion at Boulder City, Nev., the site of the new 
Hoover Dam. Rev. Thomas E. Stevenson, former 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Burbank, Cal., 
began work as director of the center on October 1. 
He is affectionately known as “Parson Tom.” 

Dr. W. R. King, of the Home Missions Council, 
and Dr. Worth M. Tippy, of the Federal Council, 
developed the plan. Dr. Tippy, remembering his 
experience with the Liberty Churches of war-time 
munition centers, went to Washington a year ago to 
discuss with the Department of the Interior the advis- 
ability of such a church at Boulder City, Boulder 
City being much like the war-time communities. The 
idea of one religious center to be used by all faiths 
appealed strongly to Secretary Wilbur and the off- 
cials of the Reclamation Service, and they gave it 
their sanction. A local committee was created in the 
West, under the chairmanship of Dr. Guy W. Wads- 
worth, Executive Secretary of the Presbytery of Los 
Angeles, Cal., and with a council made up of execu- 
tives from cooperating denominations. 

The committee visited Las Vegas in February, and 
again in September, and arrangements for the church 
were completed with the local government officials and 
the officials of the Six Companies at Boulder City. 

The plan is to have a resident whole-time pastor 
in charge. Later, he will probably be given an as- 
sistant or assistants for educational and club work. 
He is to calendar services for such denominations as 
desire special services of their own, including the 
Catholics. There will be no discrimination in such 
services and they will be arranged for without ques- 
tion. The main effort, however, will be to develop 
a local congregation with community-wide fellow- 
ship and interest. 

The work will have strong social features: clubs 
for boys and girls, young people, men and women; 
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recreational and social activities worked out with the 
recreational direction of the Six Companies, Tom 
Moran, and with George Braden of Pasadena, the 
Pacific Coast representative of the National Recre- 
ation Association. The minister, Mr. Stevenson, is 
already at work on a community choir and a com- 
munity orchestra. 

Since Boulder City is housing permanent govern- 
ment officials and employes and their families, and 
employes and families of officials of the Six Compa- 
nies and families of many workers on the dam, Mr. 
Stevenson has begun a Sunday school and the organ- 
ization of women’s work, such as obtains in a regular 
church. 

At present, services are being housed in the Mess 
Hall. Mr. Stevenson has been given one of the two- 
room cottages for club work with boys. Ultimately 
a church will be built and probably a community 
house, since Boulder City is to be a permanent resi- 
dential city and tourist center. The undertaking is 
being financed by denominational home missions 
boards. This support will be supplemented later by 
the offerings of the local congregation, which will 
doubtless be generous. The undertaking has aroused 
much interest in Las Vegas and Boulder City, and 
has the whole-hearted approval and cooperation of 
officials at Boulder City as well as at Washington. 


Interracial Activity in South Africa 


The Commission on Race Relations received re- 
ports during the past month that a collection of 
fine arts by American Negro artists and books by 
American Negro authors, which the Commission 
sent to South Africa last spring, has been exhibited 
over there in several cities and has received marked 
attention from both white and native peoples. A 
World Service Exhibition, held last May at Johan- 
nesburg, the largest city of South Africa, furnished 
the main occasion for the presentation of this artis- 
tic and literary material. 

Besides this collection from America, there were 
portrayals of missionary work in China, Japan, 
India and Africa. One of the features of the cele- 
bration was a pageant which aimed “to portray in 
vivid form the history of the development of the 
world-wide enterprise of the Christian Church.” 
This pageant included white South Africans, na- 
tives and Asiatic peoples, showing the effective in- 
fluence of missionaries throughout the world. It 
was presented in St. Mary’s Cathedral at Johannes- 
burg. 

In the collection of artistic and literary materials 
sent to South Africa by the Commission were sey- 
eral canvases by well-known Negro artists and 
books by Negro authors whose publications have 
been widely read in America. The newspapers and 


wh.te public of South Africa have marveled at 
these evidences of progress of the Negro and have 
been discussing it in relation to the development 
of the millions of natives of the Union-in view of 
the light this evidence throws upon the black man’s 
mastery of modern culture and civilization. Fol- 
lowing the Johannesburg exhibition, the collection 
was exhibited at Durban, the great seaport of Na- 
tal, where it was shown in the local art gallery; at 
Bloemfontein, under the auspices of the Orange 
Free State Society of Artcraft, and at Port Eliza- 
beth. ; 


Dr. Speer Honored 


On November 2, a reception was tendered to Dr. 
Robert E. Speer at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, in 
celebration of the completion of his service of forty 
years as Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions. The Chairman of the Board, Dr. 
Charles R. Erdman, presided, and tributes to Dr. 
Speer were made by Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, Moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly; President J. 
Ross Stevenson, of Princeton Theological Seminary ; 
Dr. John R. Mott, Chairman of the International 
Missionary Council; Dr. Allen R. Bartholomew, of 
the Reformed Church in the U. S., and Dr. Arthur J. 
Brown, for many years a colleague of Dr. Speer’s in 
the Presbyterian Board. 

Dr. Mudge emphasized Dr. Speer’s service, not 
only to the Presbyterian missionary work, but also to 
the Church as a whole, including his presidency of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America for four years. 

The impressive service closed with: prayer by Dr. 
Frank Mason North, for many years Secretary of 
the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions and for- 
merly President of the Federal Council. 

LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN UNITY 

Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary 
Emeritus of the Federal Council, is being called upon 
to fill engagements at theological seminaries and uni- 
versities on “Modern Movements for Christian Unity.” 
During the fall he has spoken at the Hartford The- 
ological Seminary, the New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, and Ursinus College. He is to present the 
subject to the American Society of Church History 
at its coming meeting during the Christmas holidays, 
and in February is expecting to give addresses on the 
same general theme in several institutions in the South 


and West. e! 


In Honor or CHap.Lains 
_ In accordance with the custom of several years, a 
memorial service in honor of the chaplains who died 
in the World War was held on Armistice Day in the 


Arlington Cemetery. The scene of the service was 


December, 1931 


as 
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\the Chaplains’ Cenotaph, erected to commemorate their 
service. Prayer was offered by Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, 
minister of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Colonel John T. Axton of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, former Chief of Chaplains in the Army. In 
behalf of the General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains, a wreath of flowers was placed at the 
Cenotaph. 


“Quiet Zone” Folding Walls 


For departments and classes 


Better than Plastered Walls, yet fold into 
cabinets out of sight when not in use. 
FOLDING WALL CO. 

5716 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 


LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 
Hammermill 20 Lb. Bond—Printed to Order and Postpaid 


TeSORIMDEE Whale tts arsvate inv | 100 | 250" | 500 | 1M 
Letterheads, any size ....... $1.00 $1.75 $2.50 $4.00 
Envelopes, 34% x 6% ....6.. 1.00 eb 2.50 4.00 
Letterheads and Envelopes 

ISU OMEM IY. 6s clei, sicvereat se I 50 2.50 4.00 7.00 
With larger Envelopes ...... ar28 3.50 5.50 10.00 


Neatly Boxed Satisfaction Guaranteed Send for Samples 
The J. R. S. Co., Dept. F., 800 Stewart Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


‘Protect 
YOUTH and 
STRENGTH 


Help fight 


tuberculosis 


Buy 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND 
LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 


‘ 25™ ANNUAL SEAL 
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. . - the more the golden rule 


the less the lawlessness .. . 


So why shop around for a variety of gifts? Why not help 
spread the GOLDEN RULE by getting at ome place, and by one 
purchase, and giving to your friends something that will help 
them too to help spread the GOLDEN RULE: a book—the book 
described below, which besides being the 


Ideal Embodiment of The Golden Rule 


has been judged by thousands of givers and pleased recipients 
to be the 


Correct Thing for Any Gift Occasion 


One grandmother ordered 11 copies—a stamped copy (in 
gift box) for each of 11 grandchildren. Her remark was, 
“That makes 11 Christmas gifts I don’t have to shop for!” 

An employer who gave each of his workers one, said, “A 
new, practical, and congenial way to spread the GOLDEN RULE!” 

Dr. Cadman said: This book should be in a man’s vest 
pocket wherever he goes. 


The Complete Sayings of Jesus 


A gilt-edge small book with clear print on exquisite Bible 
paper: ALL the Sayings, in dovetailed lucid sequence. Au- 
thentic because verbatim. No interpolations. Read it through 
within four hours! 


Cloth (blue), edges gilt postpaid $1.10 
Fabrikoid (grey), edges gilt “4 1.30 
Leather (black), edges gilt, de luxe a 1.75 
Morocco (black), edges gilt, de luxe se 2.25 
Morocco (red), edges gilt, de luxe x 3-25 
Morocco (blue), edges gilt, de luxe ss 275 
Morocco (white), edges gilt, de luxe ; £§ 4.25 
Plain Cloth (only in packets of 6), per packet, postpaid 3.60 


Add 75 cts. if name is to be stamped in gilt on the cover 
In gift-box for mailing, if requested (gratis) 


D. H. PIERPONT & CO. 
40 South St. Massachusetts 


Williamsburg 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF KARL BARTH 


By JOHN McCONNACHIE 


No theologian since Luther has exercised a more 
decisive influence than: this contemporary German. 
What does he teach? What is his theology of 
crisis? Is he the apostle of decay, or is he the 
herald of a new faith as intelligent as it is stern? 
With these and related questions Dr. McConnachie 
deals competently in this sympathetic and illuminat- 
ing book. $2.00 


RAY LONG & RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. 
12 East 41st Street New York 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR G O W N S 


PULPIT HANGINGS, BOOKMARKS, ETC. 
CUSTOM TAILORING FOR CLERGYMEN 


Specialists for half a century. 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. **33%:,734 St 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


On Religion and Theology 


The Place of Christ in the 
Modern World 


THe PresENt-DAy SUMMONS TO THE 
Wortp Mission oF CHRISTIANITY. By 
John R. Mott. Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 


Tue Curist of THE Mount. By E. 
Stanley Jones. Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


HOSE WHO HAVE FOUND in 

the Jerusalem meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council both an in- 
spiring symbol of the world-wide Chris- 
tian movement of our day and a prophecy 
of the still greater fellowship in Christ 
that is to be will be grateful for these 
two volumes—the first, by the man whose 
far-seeing leadership led to the Jerusalem 
conference; the second, by one who had 
an influential part in shaping its much- 
quoted Message. 

No other living person has had quite 
the background of experience to make 
possible so complete a grasp of the Chris- 
tian movement in every part of the globe 
as Dr. Mott. In the light of the World 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 
1910, he wrote “The Decisive Hour of 
Christian Missions,” which was then a 
bugle-call to the Church. Now, two 
decades later, in the light of the world 
conference at Jerusalem, he gives us a 
still more luminous insight into the cru- 
cial developments since that time. In his 
new volume, constituting the Cole lectures 
delivered this year at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, we have an epitome of Dr. 
Mott’s matured observations and the re- 
sults of his unrivaled opportunity for 
contacts in every quarter of the world. 

The outstanding impression that is left 
on the reader is of the vitality of the 
missionary movement. In the midst of 
all the perplexities and the confusion of 
kaleidoscopic changes—social, economic, 
international and religious—Dr. Mott 
makes us see uniquely creative forces at 
work, springing out of the influence of 
Jesus Christ, that have power to remake 
and save the world. 


The second chief impression is that the 
Christian movement has become truly 
world-wide and now comprises a spiritual 
fellowship of all races and peoples. After 
Edinburgh, the summons was to the West 
to accept its responsibility for the rest of 
the world; today, the summons is to the 
Qhristian forces of both Occident and 
Orient to go forward together in claim- 
ing all areas of human living for the 
sway of Christ. 

The world summons which Dr. Mott 
describes is analyzed in a series of chap- 
ters dealing with the problems and needs 
of rural life, of industry, and of race. 
It is described as a summons to share, 


to serve, and to cooperate. In all these 
realms it is a summons to a deeper un- 
derstanding of “the living message” of 
Christ and to the development of a Chris- 
tian leadership adequate to this mo- 
mentous day. 

Why the message of Christ has such 
a potent influence on all human life that 
it touches is disclosed by Stanley Jones’ 
remarkable study. No book known to 
the reviewer has ever given so penetrat- 
ing, and at the same time so simple, an 
exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. 
It grows out of Dr. Jones’ original ex- 
periment of bringing a group of thought- 
ful people, chiefly Indian, together in the 
Sat Tal Ashram, on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, for unhurried meditation, 
thought and prayer for nearly three 
months in each of two successive years. 

The Sermon on the Mount he regards 
as being the Christian’s “working philos- 
ophy of life” and as giving the main 
content of the adjective “Christian.” But 
at once the question arises whether this 
way of living and thinking is really prac- 
ticable. Both to the interpretation of 
Jesus’ teaching and to a realistic exam- 
ination as to its practical values for to- 


day, Dr. Jones makes a contribution of 
the highest order. It is rich with such 
illustrative material, drawn from his ex- 
perience in India, as has made his “Christ 
of the Indian Road” one of the most ap- 
preciated books of recent years. 

Dr. Jones is acutely aware of the wide 
gulf that separates conventional Chris- 
tian practice from the standards of the 
Sermon on the Mount and he depicts the 
contrast unsparingly. Our. racial dis- 
criminations, our class snobbery, our eco- 
nomic selfishness, our materialistic stand- 
ards, are shown to give the lie to the 
Gospel that we have easily professed. 
Nevertheless, he sees in Jesus’ teaching 
the secret of true living and the one way 
of personal and social salvation. He 
finds the genius of the Sermon on the 
Mount not in its ethics alone but in its 
whole view of life, rooted in a profound 
faith, To Dr. Jones the Sermon repre- 
sents the perfect union of morality and 
religion. It is the one philosophy of life 
that will finally work, because it is backed 
by the nature of the universe itself. 

No one can read this book with an 
open mind without finding his faith kin- 
dled, his understanding of Christ deep- 
ened and his conscience searched. 


So McGee 


Three Volumes on Religion as Personal Experience 


JESUS AND THE GosPEL oF Love. By 
Charles E. Raven. Henry Holt and 
Co. $3.00. 


Tue NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 
By John Oman. Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


PATHWAYS TO THE REALITY OF Gop. By 
Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


Vie en by men of the highest 
scholarship, these three studies re- 
veal a hopeful human mood. With differ- 
ing approaches, they are at one in their 
empirical persuasiveness, so that we are 
moved by their common spiritual mes- 
sage whether or not we accept or are able 
to follow their varying intellectual proc- 
esses. ‘While not so stated, the volumes 
are evidently written to correct modern 
humanistic tendencies. 

After reading Canon Raven’s master- 
piece of both erudition and spiritual in- 
sight, one almost wishes that it had been 
two books instead of one. The spiritual 
message is in danger of being lost or 
obscured in the mazes of critical discus- 
sion and even justifiable polemics. At the 
same time the author’s detailed interpre- 
tation of the Fourth Gospel as an au- 
thoritative source will be of interest to 
even the ordinary reader. Christians 
have always felt, however, that this Gos- 
pel spoke for itself in its appeal to the 
spirit, regardless of date, literary nature 
or authorship. A free-hand drawing of 
such a character as Jesus may also be 
far truer to life than a photograph. We 


recall that Professor Bacon, whose crit- 
ical views are not identical with those 
of Canon Raven, and who is charac- 
terized by him as “reckless,” reached 
the same level in his estimate of: the 
priceless value of the Gospel of John 
and it is perhaps a work of supereroga- 
tion to dispose of several such examples 
of “perverse ingenuity” as those of 
Schweitzer and other earlier schools of 
riotous criticism. 

Canon Raven’s volume is indirectly an 
indication of the wide differences within 
the Anglican communion. In its defini- 
tions it comes close to the fundamental 
principles in Oman’s “The Natural and 
the Supernatural.” Religion is an 
achievement of the whole personality and 
cannot be adequately represented in the 
categories of doctrinal, ethical and eccle- 
siastical systems. Its supreme expression 
for mankind is in the person of Jesus, 
who embodies for us the truth about 
God, mankind and the universe. In re- 
ligion “there is no room for the primary 
insistence on creedal, ceremonial and con- 
stitutional niceties” of churchmen. “The 
love of a human being for God and his 
fellows does not depend upon baptism or 
episcopacy.” “Our emphasis upon or- 
thodoxy and traditions, covenants and 
channels of grace is a reversion to sub- 
Christian levels.’ Thus far measurably 
negative. But the volume as a whole 
is persuasively constructive. The validity 


and character of religious experience are — 
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things sufficiently obvious. 
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convincingly set forth. “It is as we learn 
to’ accept and follow Jesus as Son of 
Man that we are constrained to confess 
him Lord and God” in whom “God and 
man are one.” 

The chapter on “Jesus in the Expe- 
rience of Paul” bears frequent resem- 
blances to Porter’s “The Mind of Christ 
in Paul,’ although Canon Raven evi- 

_ dently wrote before its appearance. 

If one has the courage to begin Prin- 
cipal Oman’s somewhat formidable book, 
he will read it through. Every phase of 
human thought is brought to bear on 
religion, for “not only has religion to 
do with our relation to all environment,” 
but “by its view of the Natural the qual- 
ity of religion is determined, even if it be 
also true that the view of the Natural is 
determined by the conception of the Su- 
pernatural.” “Religion must be a large 
experience” in which “we deal with life 
and not abstractions, and with God as the 


environment in which we live and move 


_and have our being and not as an eccle- 
\siastical formula.” 
' One might best characterize this vol- 


ume as revealing in proportion intellec- 
' tual insight with spiritual discernment to 


an unusual degree, although a good deal 
of discussion is at points used to prove 
Dr. Oman’s 
striking capacity for definition is ex- 
hibited in his characterization of the Su- 
‘ pernatural as being “the world which has 


_ values which stir the sense of the holy.” 
The author starts our thinking with the 
affirmation that “the Supernatural must 


‘be inquired into, like the Natural,” as an 
order in which we participate and, as we 
read on, not only is our intellectual ac- 
quiescence commanded, but also our more 
‘reliable assent to the author’s constant 
empiricism which he himself describes 
as availing ourselves “of all the expe- 
‘rience possible for us to have.” Indeed, 
“nothing is explicable about any environ- 


ment except from the highest experience 


OL it,” 

Jesus fulfilled the messages of the He- 
brew Prophets. His revelation of the 
‘Father is a radical denial that law, either 
as ceremonial or ethical precept, is the 
ultimate divine order, and with Jesus 
“the only creed is a prayer, the only 
casuistry the spirit of love, the only or- 
ganization willingness to be first in ser- 

' vice... the only form of worship wor- 

_ ship in spirit and in truth.” Our common 
life is sacred. In the illuminating chap- 
ters on “the Religion of Reconciliation,” 
the author finds the revelation of the 
Supernatural through reconciliation with 
the Natural by realizing in the Natural 
the meaning and purpose of the Super- 
natural. 

The reviewer is tempted to go on, but 
must content himself with the observa- 
tion that Principal Oman has made no 

_ little contribution to our thinking in the 
very delineation of his method of ap- 
proach, which is in itself a volume. This 
book, together with “Natur und Gott” by 
Professor A. Titius of Berlin, constitute 


| ample evidence that modern theology is 
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by no means bankrupt and that religion 
is far from being discomfited by modern 
science and psychology and is inherent in 
the universe itself. 

Our first contact with Rufus Jones, 
twenty years ago, was at a conference 
for organized social service where he 
revealed his clear-sighted practical use- 
fulness. Since then he has become best 
known as philosopher, theologian and 
new type of mystic, but above all as the 
inspirer of the personal religious life 
which is the essential background of all 
Christian service. In this very subjec- 
tive volume he largely fulfills his hope 
“to infuse persons with faith in God, to 
arouse the conviction that the Heart of 
the universe is friendly, to help a gen- 
eration to get its feet firmly on the high- 
road to confidence in spiritual energies to 
live by.” This, he feels, is “as practical 
a service” as that which takes material 
form. Our Babel towers assume “a re- 
mote and hidden God,” whereas “He is 
central in the stream of Life and Love 
and Truth and Beauty.” “We cannot find 
Him with a little fraction of ourselves” 
but must make use of “all the powers of 
heart and mind and will.” First of all 
by faith, in the “realm of adventure, not 
in the realm of catalogued and explained 
facts. Religion does not belong in the 
sphere of calculations,” but in “the con- 
viction of personal discovery.” 

The author gives a new conception of 
mysticism as an enrichment of mind, an 
increase in range and depth, an intensi- 
fication of insight, so that one’s self 
“becomes an immensely heightened organ 
of spiritual apprehension.” While we 
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cannot prove the existence of God “by 
a purely logical speculative argument,” 
the pathway to God is in the soul of every 
man as an Eternal Reality. 

Evolution is “a growing and creative 
process,” revealing “a great guiding 
spirit.” We have been too much ab- 
sorbed in historical criticism to read the 
Gospels for inspiration. The attempts 
to “rationalize” Christ are no more satis- 
factory than to “theologize’ Him. The 
cross is a “revelation of the suffering 
love of God as Father.” The Bible is 
“the literature of Revelation.” Re- 
ligion is a “vital correspondence with 
reality.” 

The author is unhesitating in his faith 
in the immanence of God as revealed in 
the Fourth Gospel and by Paul. “He 
is present wherever truth comes to birth 
over error.” Our own essential spiritual 
qualities are the starting point and urge 
for our quest of the Infinite. 

“Prayer as a Pathway to God” is in- 
herent in the author’s conception of re- 
ligion, although “fortunately we do not 
need to understand” the processes of 
spiritual life before we live by them. The 
subjective power of prayer would wane 
if we were reduced to it. Only those 
who pray have the evidence of the vital- 
ity of prayer. 

‘Professor Jones realizes and admits 
everywhere the limitations of human 
thought but believes in using all the 
thought of which we are capable; his 
volume is refreshing in its simplicity of 
faith and its reading completes and il- 
lumines the more ponderous works of 
Oman and Raven. GSE 


Three Volumes on Karl Barth 


Kart BartH, PRoPHET OF A NEw CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Wilhelm Pauck. Harper 
& Bros. $2.00. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF Kart BartH. By 
John McConnachie, Ray Long & Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 

Tue Worpd AND THE WORLD. 
Brunner. Scribner’s. $1.50. 


NE is hardly considered well-in- 

formed today in Europe unless he 
can discuss Karl Barth. Professor Pauck 
has given us a sympathetic but critical 
analysis, while Mr. McConnachie presents 
a more popular and simple outline. Dr. 
Brunner is one of the leading spokesmen 
of the Barthian group. An adequate re- 
view of these three volumes would call 
for a volume in itself. 

Like Oman, Raven and Jones, Barth 
seeks an escape from humanism and hu- 
manistic tendencies, but by leading us to 
the very opposite extreme—to a concep- 
tion of a transcendent God, which hardly 
escapes a virtual dualism, despite Pauck’s 
disclaimer. One has only to read Raven’s 
characterization of Barthianism to dis- 
cover the contrasts. In fact, we suspect 
that Raven, Oman and Jones are just 
the “modern thinkers” whom Barth so 
earnestly deprecates ! 

The reviewer is confirmed by these vol- 


By Emil 


umes in the impression received recently 
while in Germany that the tremendous 
influence of Barth is due to the personal 
power of a great preacher and fascinat- 
ing thinker, rather than to his system 
of theology as a source of light and un- 
derstanding. His interpreters often dis- 
agree with each other, and the dean of 
one Protestant faculty confessed his in- 
ability to understand Barth, intimating 
that not only his followers, but the 
prophet himself, might well make the 
same confession. 

Professor Pauck’s lucid analysis is 
kaleidoscopic and he does not always suc- 
ceed in reconciling mutually exclusive af- 
firmations and at points finds his subject 
“self-deceptive.” In Barth’s very effort 
to escape religious subjectivity he be- 
comes most abnormally subjective. While 
exhorting man to realize his impotency, 
he, and still oftener his followers, be- 
come intellectually self-confident and dog- 
matic. His violent reactions from his 
abandoned earlier extreme theories lead 
him to extremes of affirmation and nega- 
tion from which he himself at times re- 
reacts. He fails to be substitutionally 
constructive in his. repudiations of cur- 
rent thought, both liberal and orthodox. 
He runs from the arms of a Schleirer- 
macher to those of a Schopenhauer. His 
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ethical confusion in the discovery of two 
different species of righteousness in the 
universe, his self-abandonment to a “‘dia- 
lectical’” theology, the near-assumption 
that a doctrine of human depravity is es- 
sential to a realization of God’s perfec- 
tion and that an objective view of the 
Infinite requires the complete invalidation 
of subjective religious experience, the 
denial of progressive evolution and above 
all the failure to meet the problems of 
human living, reveal intellectual short- 
comings as a theologian which are fatal 
to the great truths which he proclaims 
as a preacher. He utters a great verity 
and then reduces it to an empty abstrac- 
tion by his antithesis. 

Many, at least, of the young men who 
have become his unrestrained disciples 
are like the younger generation of thirty- 
five years ago who did likewise with the 
irresponsible Biblical critics of that day, 
without sufficient reservation. 

Thus, while we may deeply sympathize 
with Barth’s protest against humanistic 
vacuities and with his desire to recover 
a sense of God as sovereign and infinite 
in His universe, we may not accede to 
Professor Pauck’s characterization of 
Barth as the prophet of “a new Chris- 
tianity,” for in his desire to magnify 
the First Person of the Trinity and His 
revelation through the Second, he has 
taken away from humanity the gift of 
the Holy Spirit and lost much of the 
meaning of the Incarnation. And while 
empirical processes do not always bring 
certitude, and pragmatism is not the only, 
and not always a sure, test of validity, 
we may distinguish between the sense of 
our essential kinship with the Infinite and 
the apotheosizing of humanity—a distinc- 
tion which Barth fails to make in his 
doctrine of the “otherness” of God. 

Finally, however, this dynamic per- 
sonality has set men to rethinking and 
rediscovery, he has revealed both the 
limitations and the eternal needs of man- 
kind in a startling way, he has inter- 
preted and analyzed the restlessness of 
human hearts and he has restored funda- 
mental but forgotten or neglected truths 
which, when released from his own con- 
fusing antitheses and extracted from his 
dialectics and his resulting “system,” 
will make his disciples hopeful rather 
than despairing, as they often are now. 
We await with deep interest the maturer 
reflections and experiences, especially of 
the younger generation of those now 
dazzled by this brilliant personality. 
Meanwhile we are not compelled to make 
an exclusive choice between the subjec- 
tivity of Canon Raven and the objectivity 
of Barth for our faith in the reality of 
God. 

On reading Dr. Brunner’s lectures we 
confess to some sympathy with the the- 
ologian who found himself incapable of 
understanding Barthianism and we are 
quite sure that the positive truths of this 
volume might be far more simply ex- 
pressed. 

How often it happens that a vigorous 
mind discovers a truth hitherto unrealized 
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by itself and assumes that a like .dis- 
covery has been made by him for all 
mankind and that all his fellows need 
the same awakening. These are errors 
into which Dr. Brunner falls in his dras- 
tic repudiation of all “modern thinking” 
and of “modern man,” both liberal and 
orthodox. Indeed, despite his emphasis 
on the need for human self-abnegation, 
there is a lack of intellectual humility 
and a tone of dogmatism far removed 
from the persuasiveness of Jesus. 

We are quite convinced that he is 
wrong in the assumption that no modern 
thinkers have paralleled his discoveries. 
Indeed, we recall most of these affirma- 
tions, from student days, in Samuel Har- 
ris’s “Self Revelation of God,” for 
example, that Christian belief rests on 
the assertion “that the word of God is 
something other than ethics, metaphysics 
or religion,” even though we may not 
agree that it is “something different in 
its source as well as in its content.” We 
do not need to formulate such a dualistic 
philosophy in order to know that, meta- 
physically speaking, “the Creator” is a 
“sovereign self who needs no world in 


order to exist,’ or that “forgiveness is 
God’s free act.” 
The trouble is that, despite his re- 


pudiation of philosophy in the realm of 
Christian thought, our author seeks to 
construct a highly speculative system of 
theses and antitheses and in his affirma- 
tions of the latter we find many an un- 
supported “therefore.” He invalidates 
“religious experience.” Reason, he de- 
clares, is given us to know the world but 
is of no help in our knowledge of God. 
Jesus as a lived ideal “has nothing to 
do with New Testament teaching.” “The 
historical Jesus is a corpse,” and “is of 
no value to us.” The message of “the 
ideal of life which Jesus has preached 
and lived is no message at all.” 

In his preface he complains that he is 
misunderstood and expresses a Barthian 
belief in divine immanence, but later on 
tells us that “the real God” “alone is 
truly personal” and that “an immanent 
God is not personal.” 

Professor Brunner has enunciated some 
majestic truths in shining light, when ex- 
tricated from the shadows of his often 


On the Church 


THe Country CHurcH as It Is. By 
A. J. Wm. Myers and Edwin E. Sundt. 
Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 


(Here we have a really unique book 
on the country church. There have been 
other books which have told us about 
the country church; this one is unique 
in method. It is a case study of both 
rural churches and their professional 
leaders. The cases are presented in 
three groups: I—The More Promising 
Churches; I]—Churches with Some Ef- 
fective Elements; I]1]—The Less Effec- 
tive Churches. 

These churches seem to have a com- 
mon element. They are all located in 


December, 19: 


invalid antithetical negations, and it will 
be interesting in coming years to watcl 
this brilliant young student as he again 

reacts from his present “Either-Or” 
polemics and finds the wia media of truth, 
through maturer and more comprehensive 
and cooperative thinking and perhaps 
larger human experience, for thus “our 
little systems have their day” and prove 
to be but “broken lights” of the Infinite 
and Eternal. Gisane 


God: The Eternal Torment 
of Man 


By Marc BorGNER 
Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


HE Protestantism of France can be 

estimated properly by its weight only, 
and not its numbers. Its contribution of 
preachers and thinkers is disproportion- 
ately large, as one recalls its Sabatiers, 
Monods and Wagners and such contem- 
porary successors to them as Wilfred 
Monod, Bertrand, Lauga, Gounelle and 
others, among whom a high place belongs 
to Mare Boegner, President of the French 
Protestant Federation, who has, by the 
power of his brilliant personality, made 
that office one respected by all enlightened 
circles in France. 

In these lectures we have again th 
answer to modern over-humanists, just as 
direct as that of Barth, telling us that 1 
is—God, but free from dialectics, simpl 
and understandable, as well as un-Barth- 
ian in its theology, or perhaps truer to 
say, in its anthropology. Mankind can- 
not evade the aspiration, thirst, unrest, 
the quest for God. Religion and religions 
are unceasing and unquenchable testimony 
to it. God is the solution of man’s prob- 


lems and when men are pure in heart 
It is only the God of the 
that 


they see God. 
Gospels, revealed in Jesus Christ, 
can appease our torment and satisfy our 
quest. 

We are grateful to Professor Morton 
S. Enslin, of Crozer Seminary, for trans- 
lating this volume. Readers of French 
will be well repaid by securing Pasto 
Boegner’s other books, and when in Pari 
hearing him preach. cS. Me 


“Changeville,” if one accepts the testi- 
mony regarding the continual and rapid 
changes which are going on in their com 
munities. The authors evidently had va 
riety as their watchword and tell, fo: 
example, of an open country area, a 
“foreign” rural community, a village 
church, a Canadian church, a New Eng- 
land hamlet. 


Because this is the story as it is, we 
have many discouraging and even dis- 
heartening accounts. There is a min- 
ister whose interest is so centered on “dis: 
pensations” that he never sees the people 
in the pews; there are those so inter. 
ested “in attacking other people and in 
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stitutions” that they have little interest 
in local needs; there is a minister who 
insists on being “the whole show”; one 
who makes “his church service a vaude- 
ville show’; one who “does not know 
there are children and youth” in his 
community. 

On the other hand, there was a minister 
who could say that every child in the 
community was in his church school; one 
who carried on a thorough program of 
education for peace; one who saw “the 
foreign peoples as an opportunity for 
- Christian friendship. Ministering 

to others had its old magic power of 
healing the wounds in the church itself.” 
There was another who “led the church 
to minister to health and economic better- 
ment in the community. ... At Mount 
Hope a critical point was passed when 

the church decided on a policy which 
- made it possible for all communions to 
unite in membership. A liberal policy 
on the part of the larger communion 
blessed both the majority and the minor- 
ity. Failure at this point would prob- 
-ably have wrecked the church as it did 
in Silver Falls and Centerville.” 
Following the case studies comes a 
good statement of principles of rural 
‘church work; another on characterist cs 
of successful leaders. Good rural 
‘churchmanship calls for a knowledge of 
the field of work, i.e., the community in 
which one lives—a consideration so ele- 
mentary that it is frequently neglected; 
the meeting of some outstanding needs; 
' gaining the confidence and friendship of 
people; careful selection of the first local 
enterprises; genuine attention to religious 
education; the development of lay leader- 
ship; cooperation with other agencies; 
setting up objectives and programs. “All 
progress is purchased at the cost of some- 
one’s life blood. . . . To give oneself in 
sympathy, helpfulness, service and work, 
to serve and not be served, is the spirit 
of the ministers in this study whose 
churches were a force for good and made 
solid and substantial growth.” 
__ For two decades we have had a special- 
ized literature, research and planning in 
regard to the country church. Is the 
country church generally any more effec- 
tive, or any more cooperative than it was 
in the pre-war days? Most observers 


tive. The country church still suffers 
from weak and shifting leadership, from 
systems of church organization which 
apparently will not change, from the neg- 
lect of many of those who should be 
counted its friends. It still awaits an 
adequate churchmanship. Baas 


Hinterlands of the Church 
By EvizasetH R. Hooker 
Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. New York. $2.50 


HIS IS A STUDY of sparse popu- 

lation areas with a low proportion of 
‘church members. Six such areas have 
_been selected: Old Hilly Areas, Old 
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would undoubtedly answer in the nega- 
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Level Areas, Grazing Regions, Mountain 
Sections, Cut-over Districts, Dry Farm- 
ing Regions. The last four areas occupy 
three-eighths of the United States and 
had in 1920 a rural population of three 
and one-third million. 

Religious work in the regions studied 
is difficult because of sparsity of popula- 
tion, poverty, small centers, poor roads, 
low degree of social integration, denomi- 
national divisions in the face of these 
conditions, inadequate ministerial train- 
ing, popular indifference, small and poor 
churches, racial differences. Denomina- 
tional strategy has grouped several 
churches in the few more populous cen- 
ters but ignored the hinterland about 
these centers. 

Miss Hooker writes that fourteen com- 


munities with consolidated schools had 
twenty-six churches, seven had two 
churches each and five had _ three 


churches each. The Sunday school con- 
ditions are less encouraging. “Some have 
moved away, but more have drifted 
away.” 

A single report of one district is typi- 
cal. “Churches were once a factor in 
lots of communities. Hard times came. 
Communities deteriorated; highways 
were improved and people went outside 
for buying and social life. Now in town 
after town the churches are leading a 
miserable existence.’ Once this hap- 
pened because there were too many 
churches! Now it is true even where 
there is only one.” 

A chapter on “Attempted Remedies” 


Za 


reports how some leading denominations 
are changing their tactics. Fifty years 
ago, yes, twenty-five years ago, the mis- 
sionary program was to increase de- 
nominational membership by organizing 
new churches regardless of the fact that 
a field was already occupied. To spend 
the money where numerical returns would 
be the largest was the idea. Now the 
findings of the North American Home 
Missions Congress, December, 1930, ex- 
press the growing conviction and prac- 
tice: “The denominations should share 
cooperatively in maintaining work in 
purely missionary fields where the pros- 
pects of financial support are remote and 
where the possible denominational advan- 
tages are meager.” Two new tendencies 
are in evidence: Interdenominational co- 
operation and the application of compara- 
tively large sums to allocated communi- 
ties and larger parishes. Chief among 
new remedies are the following: Unat- 
tached Sunday schools; new forms of 
religious education; the larger parish; 
service to the country by city parishes; 
women workers; the use of modern in- 
ventions and facilities. 

Miss Hooker thas supplemented her 
splendid analysis of the situation by maps 
and charts. The difficulties before the 
church are clear. So are some of the 
ways by which to overcome the difficul- 
ties. More than a mere summary of 
facts, this volume is a message of grow- 
ing sanity in areas that are spacious 
enough for abundant growth: 
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Biography 


Hype or Bownoin. By Charles T. Bur- 
nett. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


The record of this striking personality 
was long overdue. It is here given, as 
student, pastor, college president at the 
age of twenty-seven and forceful speaker 
on a wide variety of interests. The re- 
viewer well recalls Hyde’s influence on 
the young preachers of his generation. 


Readers of the FrepERAL Councit BuL- 
LETIN will be especially interested in 
President Hyde’s contribution to the early 
federative movement. First of all, in 
his early days of religious doubt, he be- 
came a Christian under the influence of 
Dr. David O. Mears, one of the pioneer 
exponents of Christian unity, as well as 
a sympathetic guide for hundreds of 
Harvard young men. 

Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony pays 
tribute to Hyde as “the very heart, the 
very genius” of the Interdenominational 
Commission of Maine, which was the 
first inter-church organization within a 
state to be formed in the United States, 
if not in the world. (Had another been 


rendering testimony, he would have 
spoken in similar terms of Dr, An- 
thony’s partnership with Hyde.) The 


Commission looked in the direction of 
national federal unity and President 


Hyde was a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Churches and Chris- 
tian Workers in 1901, which ultimately 
eventuated in the Federal Council. 
From the moment of his commence- 
ment address at Harvard on “The Mod- 
ern Idolatry of Culture,’ President Hyde 
was a living voice, both within and out- 
side the Church, on educational, social 
and political questions, like most such 
dynamic personalities, arousing frequent 
controversy and at times going astray in 
his judgments. As Dr. Anthony has said 
of him, his outstanding characteristic 
was “intellectual honesty.” The bibliog- 
raphy of his writings constitutes a library 
in itself and more than one title suggests 
a re-reading to one who has felt his in- 
fluence in days gone by. GC Soave 


Une Famile de Refuge 
J. H. Merle d’Aubigné 


By BLANCHE BIELER 


(Secured in the United States through 
Brentano’s, New York) 


HE VOLUME, written in easily 
readable French, by a descendant of 
the family whose story is told, is of spe- 
cial interest because it contains the first 
biography of the great historian who 
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wrote the classic “History of the Refor- 
mation.” 

D’Aubigne’s life as pastor and teacher 
of theology is vividly described and also 
the reception which his monumental vol- 
umes met in opposing circles. 
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The volume constitutes a. deeply in- 
teresting story of the life of the Protes- 
tant Church in Geneva at that period and 
will be welcomed by students of history, 
as it gives much that is new and illumi- 
nating. 


On International Relations 


Tue UNITED STATES AND DISARMAMENT, 
By Benjamin H. Williams. Whittle- 
sey House. $3.50. 

_ Those who wish to follow intelligently 
the immensely intricate discussions that 
are soon to begin in Geneva can hardly 
do better than familiarize themselves with 
the facts presented in this volume. _ 

The author begins his preface with a 
statement by President Hoover: “Of all 
the proposals for the economic rehabili- 
tation of the world, I know of none which 
compares in necessity or importance with 
the successful result of that Conference.” 

He also quotes Viscount Cecil’s state- 
ment that the task of disarming tran- 
scends every other political issue on earth. 
Professor Williams does not seem to be- 
lieve that that Conference will confine 
its labors to the question of land arma- 
ment—regarding which the United States 
will not have very much to say—for his 
volume deals for the most part with sea 
power and naval reductions. He lays a 
broad basis for his discussions by con- 
sidering in four chapters the history and 
theory of sea power, as exemplified in 
the successive naval supremacy of Portu- 
gal, Spain, Holland and England. Clos- 
ing this part of his discussion, he argues 
that “Navies have [now] almost entirely 
lost what was once their most important 
function, that of fostering trade,’ which 
he supports with striking facts and sta- 
tistics. 

The author then turns to the question 
of “American Naval Needs,” considering 
in turn the problems of security, foreign 
markets and investments, freedom of the 
sea, and neutral rights. Discussing for- 
eign trade investments in times of war, 
he quotes a remarkable telegram from 
Walter Hines Page (March 5, 1917) on 
the situation in Britain and France, in 
which these words occur: “It is not im- 
probable that the only way of main- 
taining our present preeminent trade 
position and averting a panic is by de- 
claring war on Germany.” War was de- 
clared a month later. 

The analyses and descriptions of the 
Hague Peace Conferences (1809 and 
1907), of the Naval Conferences of 
Washington (1921-22), Geneva (1927), 
and London (1930), are worth careful 
study. The author considers the place 
of each in the light of the developing 
policies of the nations, and states the re- 
sults in forms readily understood by the 
layman. Indeed the entire volume is de- 
signed and is eminently suited for the 
nontechnical reader. This is perhaps the 
best, as it is the latest, statement for the 
average American of the present agree- 
ments for the limitation of navies. 


The fourth section of the volume is 
entitled “Cooperation with the League of 
Nations.” The author describes the work 
of the League, especially the plans now 
worked out by the “Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence,” in the “Draft Convention,” and 
states and discusses the positions taken 
by the representative of the United 
States in that Commission. He declares 
that “despite the uncertainties which be- 
cloud the political world, the 1932 con- 
ference can open with fair prospects that 
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it is to make a contribution to the move- 
ment for the international control of ‘ 
armaments.” He regards it as a matter 
of immense significance that all nations — 
now recognize that “the armaments of a — 
nation are a subject which can be prop-— 
erly considered by an international gath- — 
ering.” This is a mew factor in inter- 
national relations. 


The author does not, of course, bring 
into view such very recent factors as the 
moratorium, the question of war debts 
and reparations, the Sino-Japanese col- 
lision in Manchuria, and the Armaments 
Truce. Just what the bearing of these 
factors on the Disarmament Conference 
will be is not yet clear. The intelligent 
student will eagerly watch the developing 
world drama during the next few months, 
for its consequences for the weal or woe 
of mankind cannot be easily overesti- 
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On Social Relationships 


Some 1931 Books on the 
Family 


Tue MINISTER AND FAMILY PROBLEMS. 
By Elizabeth A. and Robert C. Dexter. 
Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
$1.25. 

A study, based upon answers to a ques- 
tionnaire, of the actual practice of minis- 
ters in dealing with personal and family 
problems. The material is limited in 
scope, but some interesting conclusions 
are drawn; perhaps the most important is 
that of the need which is revealed for 
more comprehensive research in this field. 


THE Famity. By E. B. Reuter and J. R. 
Runner. -McGraw Hill. $4.00. 


An exceptionally valuable sourcebook 
on problems of sex, marriage and the 
family, under present conditions, from the 
point of view of sociology. Each section 
is prefaced by a critical analysis which 
is followed by condensations or extended 
quotations from recent and authoritative 
books and articles. No better book to 
open up the entire subject. 


THE FAMILY IN THE PRESENT SOCIAL 
Orpver. By Ruth Lindquist. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. $2.50. 


A study of needs of American families, 
written from the point of view of work- 
ers in the home economics field. The 
larger part of the volume is given over 
to the findings of the intensive study 
made of 306 selected families maintaining 
“successful” family life. There is a 
valuable chapter on research in the field 
of marriage and the family, also a 
bibliography. 


Tue Moruers. By Robert Briffault. 
Macmillan. $4.00. 
The main thesis of this book is that 
throughout the animal world and in primi- 
tive society it is only the mother that 


counts. Male domination, with property — 
as its explanation, is shown to be a rela-— 
tively late development, associated espe- 
cially with Western civilization. This is 
not a condensation of the author’s larger 
work on the same subject; but rather his — 
own independent one-volume presentation 
of the theory that social origins are 
matriarchal. 


SocraL ConTROL oF SEX Expression. By 
Geoffrey May. Morrow Company. $3.00. 


A carefully documented and dependable 
historical survey of the legal control and 
ideas behind the laws affecting sexual 
morality and the actual practice in vari- — 
ous epochs. It reviews the exercise of 
authority by the Church over morals, not 
only in England over the whole period 
of English history, but also, briefly, in 
America, including the pre-Revolutionary 
period. 


Essays ON MARrRIAGE. 
Morgan Harris. 
$2.00. 

These essays from the unfinished manu- 
scripts of the late Frederick M. Harris 
review briefly some of the personal ele- 
ments involved in marriage. The book 
challenges an easy acceptance of the 
status quo in the marriage relationship, — 
and points out, especially as regards the — 
responsibility of the Church, the incon- — 
sistency of the neglect by the Church of 
the education and training of youth in the 
premarital period, while assuming an al- 
most inflexible attitude toward divorce— 
often the result of such neglect. 


SEX In Marrtace. By Ernest R. and — 
Gladys Hoagland Groves. Macaulay — 
Co. $3.00. ; 
A valuable and readable book for new- 

ly married people, or those about to 

marry, dealing frankly with the physi- 
ology and psychology of sex. Unfortu- 
nate that a book which might be so use 
should cost so much. - 


By Frederick 
Association Press, 
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Divorce: A Social Interpretation. By 
J. P. Lichtenberger. Whittlesey House. 
$4.00. 

'The first part of this book includes a 
history and description of marriage as 
an institution, and also as a human re- 
lationship in which divorce is a natural 
means of bringing to a formal close a 
relation which no longer really exists; 
and further a critical examination of the 
inadequate explanations heretofore given 
of the statistical diyorce trend. 

The second part contains the author’s 
own explanations of the external in- 
fluences and the internal tensions which 
affect the divorce trend. 


Weer: 
Liperty IN THE Mopern State. By 
Harold J. Laski. Harper and Bros. 
$3.00. 


Mr. Laski, who is widely known in 

_ America as a political scientist and as a 
\Labor Party intellectual, has in the pres- 
ent volume popularized his views on civil 
| liberty and the relation of the individual 
to the State. He deals with the question 
in its most familiar and concrete forms— 
freedom of speech and assembly, religious 
toleration, the right to strike, and the like. 


Mr. Laski’s position may be described 
_as liberal in the philosophical sense of the 
‘term. “Our business,’ he says, “is to 
' secure such a balance between the liberty 

we need and the authority that is essential 
as to leave the average man with the clear 
sense that he has elbow-room for the 
continuous expression of his personality.” 
But the “liberty we need” is enough to 
leave us without a “sense of frustration” 
in realms we “deem significant.’ Mr. 
Laski clings to the term “equality,” in 
the sense of “an insistence that there is 
no difference inherent in nature between 
the claims of men to happiness.” 


The contract theory of the State as 
developed by Rousseau and supported by 
Hegel’s doctrine of freedom attained 
through obedience to absolute sovereignty, 
Mr. Laski thinks, “contradicts all the 

major facts of experience.” There is no 
“common will in society,’ and freedom 
exists only “where a man knows that the 
decisions made by the ultimate authority 
_do not invade his personality.” 
_ Mr. Laski denies that there is “any 
qualitative difference between the inter- 
ests or the rights of states, and the in- 
terests or rights of other associations or 
individuals.” He says: “Their purposes 
are ordinary, human purposes like any 
other: they are a means to the happiness 
of their members. They have, it seems 
to me, to be judged by exactly the same 
principles as those by which we judge 
the conduct of a trade union, or a church, 
or a scientific society. They do not con- 
‘stitute a corporate person living on a 
plane different from, and having stand- 
ards other than, those of the individuals 
_ of whom they are composed.” 

The State, Mr. Laski thinks, never in- 

_terferes in ecclesiastical matters without 
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disastrous results. Also, the individual 
is entitled to act in accord with his con- 
science in public affairs. “I agree that, 
for most of us, conscience is a poor guide. 
é But perverse, foolish, ignorant, it 
is the only guide we have. Perverse, 


- foolish, ignorant, it is at least ours; and 


our freedom comes from acting upon its 
demands.” 


On freedom of speech Mr. Laski takes 
the liberal position enunciated by Mr. 
Justice Holmes, recognizing that the State 
“has the right to protection against the 
kind of public utterance which is bound 
to result in disorder.” But government 
has no right “to assume that disorder is 
imminent: the proof must be offered to 
an independent authority.” 

On the issue of Church and State Mr. 
Laski says: “Unless State and Church 
pursue an independent path, liberty is 
sacrificed ;- for either fusion or partner- 
ship will, in fact, involve a conflict for 
supremacy.” 

‘(Considering the problem of interna- 
tional government, the author finds prom- 
ise in the League. “It took three cen- 
turies to build up the sovereign national 
State to that amplitude which proclaimed 
its own disastrous character in 1914; it 
would be remarkable indeed if a decade 
full of memories and hates so passionate 
as those of the last ten years sufficed to 
overthrow its authority. We can at least 
say out of the experience of those ten 
years that remarkable incursions into 


that authority have occurred.” 
EP Be lls 


Brown America. By Edwin R. Embree. 
Viking Press. $2.50. 


Most of the discussion of the Negro 
and the problems of his presence in 
America, especially that by white writers, 
assumes that African heredity, both phys- 
ical and cultural, is the basis of Negro 
advancement or lack of it. In “Brown 
America,” the thesis is ably set forth that 
a new race is being born that has less 
connection with Africa that white Amer- 
ica has with Europe. 

Biologically, the author claims that 
more than half the American Negro 
population is a fusion of many African 
tribes and of black, white and American 
Indian bloods. This infusion of the two 
latter races came mainly during slavery 
days. Smaller accretions later and in- 
breeding within the Negro groups have 
made a race of mixed bloods with bodily 
measurements as stable as those of other 
older races. 


Culturally the African was allowed to 
bring none of his language, folk-lore, re- 
ligion or other folkways. He was forced 
to accept those of his masters. In turn 
the Negro gave some of these acquisi- 
tions such as music and religion a char- 
acteristic stamp by his racial genius. 
This transformation into a new race with 
a new culture has been mainly accom- 
plished through contact with the white in- 
dustrial age in an incredibly short time 
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compared with the centuries of slow 
evolution of other primitive peoples. 


In the chapters that follow the discus- 
sion of this thesis that the American 
Negro represents a new race, there are 
graphic summaries of “peregrinations” of 
the Negro in America from the early 
movements of the slave trade, the Under- 
ground Railroad of slavery days, the 
migrations of the Reconstruction Period 
after Emancipation, and the hegira to 
urban centers during the last two decades. 

Three chapters trace the romantic story 
of Negro education from the “sporadic” 
efforts of slavery days through pioneer 
mission schools to public support and 
“strategic college centers.’ This includes 
an intimate picture of John G, Fee, the 
son of a Kentucky slave-holder and the 
grandfather of the author, who was con- 
vinced, when a theological student at Lane 
Seminary in Cincinnati, that slavery was 
contrary to the ideals of Christ and went 
back to his home country to preach 
against it and to establish the interracial 
school at Berea. 


The economic struggles, handicaps, and 
successes of Brown Americans are set 
forth, Among Negro farmers the quar- 
ter of a million families who own their 
holdings and about the same number on 
well-managed estates, may be “measur- 
ably” secure and contented. “But for 
the remaining one and a half million 
workers there is neither contentment nor 
security. In hundreds of thousands of 
cases the tenants and share-croppers are 
in practical peonage.’ The Negro has 
been losing ground “in many of his his- 
toric occupations in the South” and go- 
ing rapidly into the newer mechanical 
industries North and South. 

A good brief description of advance- 
ment in the teaching, preaching, medical 
and journalistic fields is given. “Brown 
Ballots” is a title of a review of the 
record of the Negro office-holders, of the 
struggle for the franchise and of the 
“honorable part in the several wars of 
the Nation.” “The odds are against him 
because he is a nigger; and he is called 
a nigger in that tone of voice to make 
certain the odds are against him” is part 
of the introduction to a bold, graphic 
picture of handicaps in health, in educa- 
tion, in industry, in social and cultural 
relations. The closing chapters are poetic 
appreciations of the Negro soul and por- 
traits of Negro personalities that leave 
little need for the “apologia” for this 
fruitful discussion of a national situation. 

This viewpoint has been voiced by two 
or three writers, but it is here more 
clearly and graphically advanced. It is 
to be doubted that biological data are 
so completely conclusive as the author 
holds, nor can one believe that the animis- 
tic conception of life and emotional atti- 
tudes were so completely lost as is here 
implied. The author has, however, 
summed up the evidence on his side and 
shifted the burden of proof upon those 
who are wont to trace the trails of the 
slave hunters into the African jungle for 
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explanations of contemporary Negro life 
in America. 

With forceful, penetrating diction and 
courageous frankness this author has 


Economic 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT. By H. S. Person. 


THE ProspLeEM oF ECONOMIC PLANNING, 
By Lewis L. Lorwin. 
These two pamphlets form part of Sec- 
tion II, pre-Congress publications, of 
the World Social Economic Congress 
which was held in Amsterdam, August, 
1931. $1.50 from International Indus- 
trial Relations Association, 130 East 
22d Street, New York. 


BUSINESS. 
Macmillan Co. 


THe NEMESIS OF AMERICAN 
By Stuart Chase. 
$2.00. 


Books on unemployment and business 
depression are comparatively numerous; 
on the more basic problem of the possi- 
bility of social and economic planning 
there is comparatively little material. Yet 
this subject is engaging the interest of 
an ever-increasing number of thoughtful 
people in business and engineering circles 
as well as among the general public. For 
it is not only the dramatic experiment of 
a planned economy in Russia and the 
challenge of socialist theory on the sub- 
ject which brings the matter to the fore. 
The idea of some sort of intelligent plan- 
ning and control of industry as a whole 
is also a logical and inevitable outgrowth 
of our distinctively American develop- 
ment of scientific management. 

Industrial engineering has during the 
past fifty years developed methods of 
coordination and control of production in 
single industrial units which are a marvel 
of scientific planning and have brought 
miraculous results in efficiency for single 
plants. Yet present conditions in highly 
competitive industries, such as coal and 
textiles, taken as a whole, are strikingly 
like the state of a single plant or mine 
when operated under the old “rule of 
thumb” methods, without coordination of 
departments and planning and control of 
production. Unadulterated, rugged indi- 
vidualism as a guiding principle for the 
management of a great industry results 
in much the same conditions as would 
obtain if every foreman in a factory were 
instructed that it was his sacred, Amer- 
ican right to run his department as he 
chose regardless of the effect on other 
departments or the factory as a whole. 

It is particularly appropriate, therefore, 
that Dr. H. S. Person, Director of the 
Taylor Society and ie many years one 
of the most prominent leaders in scien- 
tific management, should point out that it 
is now high time that the principles of 
scientific management should be applied 
to each industry as a unit, to the indus- 
try of a country as a whole and to world 
economic relations. These principles of 
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crystallized a point of view on the prob- 
lems of the Negro in America which 
gives a new trend to their consideration. 


G. E. H. 


Planning 


management include (1) research to 
gather facts upon which intelligent judg- 
ments and decisions may be based, in the 
place of guess-work; (2) standardization 
or determination of the scientific laws of 
conduct, and (3) control by cooperation 
of all factors involved on the basis of 
the established standards. He points out 
the highly significant fact that “in the 
process of stabilizing any restricted area 
scientific management discovers that 
complete stabilization is impossible, if 
forces from an unstable environment out- 
side its control infringe upon the re- 
stricted area. It discovers also that the 
process of stabilizing the restricted area 
may increase the instability of the en- 
vironing area.” Thus, scientific manage- 
ment has been forced to extend its sway 
from the workplace (where it began) to 
the ever-larger areas of the shop, the 
human factors involved, marketing and 
sales management, and general adminis- 
tration of the entire enterprise. This law, 
he points out, is now seen to apply to the 
impossibility of complete stabilization of 
an enterprise without stabilizing the en- 
tire industry, national industry and even- 
tually world industry. “The total indus- 
trial process—competitive business enter- 
prise as well as technical production and 
distribution—must be brought under con- 
trol if disaster is to be averted.” 

Dr. Lorwin, of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, in his paper on “The Problem of 
Economic Planning,” asserts that “the 
planning of the twentieth century rests its 
case on a philosophical faith in the power 
of man to promote orderly economic and 
social change through scientific research 
and constructive imagination.” It con- 
trasts sharply with the nineteenth century 
theory of laissez-faire (which someone has 
recently declared has become too “lazy” 
to be “fair’’). Dr. Lorwin distinguishes 
four types of planning: (1) absolute 
socialist type, (2) the partial state social- 
ist type (like Soviet Russia), (3) the 
voluntary business type (under which no 
doubt the United States Chamber of 
Commerce plan would fall and perhaps 
the Swope plan, which, however, has 
some characteristics which would seem 
to classify it under the next type), and 
(4) the social progressive type. The lat- 
ter which, while not leaving the entire 
leadership and control to business, would 
avoid state dictatorship but would recog- 
nize “the necessity of some central and 
unifying agency which can apply, if 
necessary, governmental pressure.” He, 
too, brings out the necessity of world eco- 
nomic planning as well as national plan- 
ning. 

Stuart Chase in “The Nemesis of 
American Business,” after a graphic pres- 
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entation of our present economic plight 
suggests seven definite steps to save the 
economic world. These include: (1) an 
international conference on economic dis- 
armament; (2) revision of the credit 
structure along the lines suggested by 
the Stable Money Association; (3) a 
National Planning Board which would 
work out a Ten-Year Plan for America, 
including the allocation of investment, 
and steps to balance production and con- 
sumption; (4) amendment of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law so as to permit 
regularization of production, the alloca- 
tion of markets, with proper regard for 
natural resources, and protection, through 
public regulation, for the consumer 
against monopoly prices; (5) a great 
enterprise of slum elimination and a 
home-building program, to replace a de- 
clining automobile business; (6) abolition 
of stock exchange gambling—“Margi- 
neering is good fun but so is throwing 
rocks through plate-glass windows. Both 
are too costly for modern society to tol- 
erate’; (7) no wage reductions, but 
shorter hours and unemployment insur- 
ance. | 
In an article in Harpers’ Magazine, 
June, 1931, entitled “A Ten-Year Plan 
for America—Blueprint for a Peace In- 
dustries Board,” Mr. Chase tells the 
thrilling story of the actual achievements 
of the War Industries Board and sug- 
gests the concrete possibilities of plan- 
ning and control by a Peace Industries 
Board for the United States. Similar 
suggestions are made by George Soule in 
a brilliant series of articles in the New 
Republic, February 11, March 4 and 11, 
1931. These articles, because of the de- 
tail and concreteness of their suggestions 
are also outstanding contributions to the 
subject. Mr. Chase warns that we must 
quickly take constructive action if our age 
is not to prove to be “the end of an 
epoch,” Dr. Person’s closing words are 
also a solemn warning: “In further 
drift there is danger of being shattered 
upon the rocks of blind industrial and 
political conflict.” If order is the first 
law of heaven, and if we are to see fe 
ther progress toward the realization of a 
Christian social order on earth, may we 
not expect that the moral urge which will 
place public opinion squarely behind such 
readjustments as intelligent planning may 
involve should come from the Church? 


oS 
SociaL ProGREss AND CHRISTIAN IDEALS. 
By James Myers, Howard E. Tenseem 
William P. King and Alva W. Taylor. 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 7 


While somewhat handicapped by the 
disconnectedness of a composite author- 
ship, this volume is comprehensively in- 
formational. Through it all runs the 
note of a distinctively Christian social- 
ization of all human relationships. Its 
tone of earnestness is impelling and i 
is well calculated for popular readir 
and study. 
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| The Commission was fortunate in se- 
| curing the services of Professors Clifford 
, R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, both con- 
| nected with the Institute for Juvenile 
| Research and Behavior Research Fund, of 
| Chicago, to make a study of the com- 
‘munity, the family and the gang, in rela- 
tion to delinquent behavior, as the basis 
of a report on “Social Factors in Juvenile 
| Delinquency.” It presents some extremely 
| interesting facts, based upon studies in ten 
different cities, concerning the concentra- 
tion of delinquents in areas of marked 
| social disorganization, and the persistency 
j of delinquency in these areas, despite the 
changes in the nationality of their occu- 
‘pants. It points out that juvenile delin- 
quency is group behavior and that a de- 
‘linquent career is the product of a natural 
‘process of development in a given environ- 
‘ment. The report emphasizes the fact that 
“the community fails to function effectively 
-as an agency of social control in these 
areas of high rates of delinquents, 


' The entire report is a valuable contribu- 

tion to the study of juvenile delinquency. 
It points out strikingly the social condi- 
tions which start boys and girls on crim- 
inal careers; conditions which might read- 
ily be removed if the social conscience 
were sufficiently aroused. 


One of the factors contributing to law- 
lessness is said to be the acts of the police 
and other agencies of law enforcement, 
‘in resorting to lawless methods to prevent 
or detect crime. Many reported cases and 
current statements suggest that the police 
constantly employ unlawful “third degree” 
methods, for the purpose of extorting 
confessions or securing information lead- 

‘ing to the detection of crime. Professor 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of the Harvard 
Law School, and Messrs. Walter H. Pol- 

‘lak and Carl S. Stern, of the New York 

Bar, conducted an inquiry and reported to 
the Commission on this subject of “law- 
lessness in law enforcement.” The report 

clearly establishes the constant resort by 
the police to the use of this unlawful pro- 

-cedure—not only against persons suspected 

_ of having committed a crime, but to se- 

cure information from those supposed 
merely to have knowledge of a crime. Not 
only are these practices as criminal as any 
other offenses, but, as a New York prose- 
cutor quoted in the report says, “It 
makes the police lazy and unenterprising.” 
Or, as another official remarked, “If you 
use your fists, you are not apt to use your 
wits.” 


A disregard of law by officers sworn to 
-its enforcement must be a fertile source 
of crime on the part of others. A strik- 
ing example of the possibilities of such 
abuses is furnished by a study of the en- 
_ forcement of the Deportation Laws of the 
| United States, made for the Commission 
by Reuben Oppenheimer, of the Baltimore 
3ar. In the enforcement of these laws, 
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Lawlessness in the United States 
(Continued from page 7) 


the immigration agents become at once 
detectives, prosecutors and judges—three 
functions, which, as the Commission re- 
marks, in its report, we have found it 
safe in no other phase of life to entrust 
to any one individual. “It should not be 
forgotten,” the Commission says, “that 
although the administration of this law 
annually results in the deportation of ap- 
proximately 15,000 persons, the investigat- 
ing activities of the department annually 
question the right of approximately 100,- 
000 persons to remain in the United 
States. Of course, the number of foreign- 
born in the United States, as to whom 
the possibility of such a question con- 
stantly exists, is vastly greater, and for 
their reassurance, open and easily intel- 
ligible processes, administered with con- 
vincing justice, are essential.” 


That much, perhaps the greater amount, 
of crime existing in the United States, is 
committed by the foreign-born element 
has been so constantly asserted, without 
any supporting proof, that the Commission 
deemed a study of that subject to be an 
important element in its task. For this 
purpose we were fortunate in securing the 
services of Dr. Edith Abbott, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Abbott called to her assistance a bril- 
liant staff of qualified investigators, and 
presented a report based upon the result 
of their research, which was adopted by 
the Commission. This report dispels the 
illusion that the foreign-born are the 
greatest offenders. It concludes that in 
proportion to their respective numbers the 
foreign-born commit considerably fewer 
crimes than the native-born; that the for- 
eign-born approach the record of the 
native-born most closely in the commis- 
sion of-crimes involving personal violence, 
and that in crimes for gain the native- 
born greatly exceed the foreign-born. 


“Students of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency,” say the authors of the study 
of the development of delinquent careers, 
“agree that a large proportion of youthful 
criminals are initiated into delinquency 
during the early years of life.” No study 
of the crime problem could be justified 
which failed to give earnest consideration 
and study to the criminal’s life in child- 
hood. The White House Conference on 
Child Welfare was concerned with this 
problem and generously agreed to finance 
a study of it, to be made under the auspices 
of the National Commission by Dr. 
Miriam Van Waters, formerly Referee 
of the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles, 
Cal., and President of the National Social 
Workers. She completed for the Com- 
mission before its dissolution a report on 
“Problems Presented to the Federal Sys- 
tem of Justice by the Child Offender.” 


The report to the Commission brings 
out strikingly the complete absence of 
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machinery in the federal courts for deal- 
ing with juvenile offenders by the modern 
methods of judicial restraint and guid- 
ance in parental manner, rather than with 
the ordinary machinery of penal justice 
appropriate for adults. Modern federal 
legislation, such, for example, as the Pro- 
hibition Law, and the Dyer Act against 
stealing and taking automobiles from one 
state to another, has brought within the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts a large 
number of boys and girls of 18 years of 
age and under. The report asserts that 
“The federal government is not equipped 
to serve as guardian to the delinquent 
child. Nor should it assume the task. 
Whenever a child has broken a federal 
law, his local community has failed in its 
responsibility to furnish adequate paren- 
tal guidance.” 


Criminal Justice 


Turning to the machinery of criminal 
justice, the first agency of the law which 
comes in contact with the offender is the 
police. It is hard to realize that only one 
hundred years ago the first uniformed 
police force was organized in London. 
The organization of similar forces in 
American cities and states came later. 
Organized state police forces are of still 
later date. In the ceaseless war on crime 
and the struggle to preserve peace and 
order in our communities, the police force 
is the most potent agency. A Study of 
Police Conditions in the United States, 
made for the Commission by David G. 
Monroe and Earle W. Garrett, Research 
Assistants of the Department of Political 
Science of the University of Chicago un- 
der the direction of August Vollmer, 
Professor of Police Administration in 
that University, Chief of Police of the 
City of Berkeley, Cal., is the basis of the 
Commission’s report No. 14. 


The report states that in the opinion 
of the Commission the chief evil in police 
organization lies in the insecure short 
term of service of the chief or executive 
head of the force and his being subject 
while in office to control by politicians in 
the discharge of his duties. The second 
outstanding evil is the lack of competent, 
efficient and honest patrolmen and sub- 
ordinate officers; and the third great de- 
fect lies in the lack of efficient com- 
munication systems, whereby intelligence 
of the commission of a crime and de- 
scription of the criminals may be quickly 
spread over a wide territory, and, as part 
of that, the necessary equipment in mo- 
tors to pursue offenders. The report re- 
fers with sympathy to the great burdens 
laid upon the police by the mass of mod- 
ern legislation. The duties imposed upon 
them are complex and require both char- 
acter and education which too often are 
disregarded for purely political considera- 
tions. 


During the past ten or fifteen years, 
there have been a number of “surveys” 
or studies of the machinery of justice in 
various states, some made by official, 
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others by unofficial bodies, as well as a 
number of reports of crime commissions, 
judicial councils, attorneys general or 
similar officials. The Commission felt 
that there must be a wealth of material 
in those documents which would be of 
aid to it in the consideration of its prob- 
blems. Accordingly the Commission se- 
cured the services of Alfred Bettman, 
Esq., of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Bar, to 
study this material and report to the Com- 
mission what of value was there found 
concerning the organization, methods and 
basic principles of criminal justice, in 
the light and direction of which specific 
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ference and with compensation adequate 
to secure first-class men, is urged. 

The Commission, in its report, em- 
phasized the recommendation of the 
elimination, so far as possible, of politics 
as the determining factor in selecting 
prosecutors, and such an organization of 
the legal profession in each state as shall 
insure competency, character and dis- 
cipline among those engaged in the crimi- 
nal courts. It also recommended a 
systematized control in each state, under 
a director of public prosecutions, or some 
equivalent official, with secure tenure and 
concentrated and defined responsibility. 
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Hy 
repression has not abated crime. Our” 
places of detention too often have been 
but breeding places for the development 
of habitual criminality. In the treatment 
of national health it has been demon- 
strated that prevention of disease is more 
easy of accomplishment and far less ex- 
pensive than cure. The modern school 


reformative steps should be taken. 


Among the major findings and recom- 
mendations which Mr. Bettman found 
desirable from the material studied were 
—the progressive nature of criminal 
careers, the importance of the early stages 
of such careers and, consequently, the im- 
portance of the general run of obscure 
and minor cases, as compared with the 
sensational and capital crimes which re- 
ceive a relative overemphasis by both the 
officials and the general public; the rela- 
tive minor importance of procedure, im 
the sense of the procedure governing con- 
duct of trials and the relative importance 
of administration, in the sense of the 
organization, equipment and working 
principles and methods of the organs of 
the administration of criminal justice. 
Placing the prosecuting attorneys in a 
position more free from political inter- 


Punishment of Crime 


Finally, the Commission had to con- 
sider the great problem of punishment 
for crime. Modern humane thought has 
in great measure recognized the futility 
of much of our penal treatment. Savage 
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of penology has accepted the analogy in 
its application to crime. Official action, 
as is natural, has lagged behind, but 
progress is being made in many direc- 
tions. 

For study and report on these subjects, 
the Commission secured the services of 
an advisory committee headed by Dr. 
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Hastings H. Hart, Consultant in Pe- 
nology of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and including twenty-four other outstand- 
ing persons having long experience with 
the practical as well as the theoretical 
problems involved. The Commission re- 
ported to the President that as a result 
of its studies and on the basis of the re- 
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port of its advisory committee, it had 
concluded “that the present prison sys- 
tem is antiquated and inefficient. It does 
not reform the criminal. It fails to pro- 
tect society. There is reason to believe 
that it contributes to the increase of crime 
by hardening the prisoner.” The Com- 
mission was convinced that a new type of 
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penal -institution must be developed, one 
that is new in spirit, in method and in 
objective. The report urges a _ better 
administration of the probation and 
parole laws. “No man,” they say, “should 
be sent to a penal institution until it is 
definitely determined that he is not a fit 
subject for probation.” Parole they con- 
sider the best means yet devised for re- 
leasing men from confinement. “It af- 
fords the safest method of accomplishing 
the ex-prisoner’s readjustment to the com- 
munity.” The report recognizes the great 
improvements made in the federal penal 
system under the present national admin- 
istration and under the direction of Mr. 
Sanford Bates, the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons in the Department of 
Justice. Yet there is room for greater 
improvement. Much progress recently 
has been made in New York State. 


The blackest spot in the American 
penal system is shown to be the county 
jail. A special study was made of the 
11,000 police jails and lockups throughout 
the United States, resulting in the report 
by Dr. Hart’s committee that a majority 
of them “are literally a public nuisance, 
and are unfit for the purpose for which 
they are designed.” The report makes a 
number of recommendations for the im- 
provement of our penal systems, predi- 
cated upon a presentation of many chal- 
lenging facts. 


The reports recommend further studies 
and point out the lines of inquiry which 
in the judgment of the Commission should 
be followed. They seek to arouse public 
interest to the importance of improve- 
ment in our system of penal justice. 
Only through an aroused public interest, 
the development of a public conscience 
and an awakening to the fact that the 
success of our civilization necessarily is 
measured by the degree of crime which 
obtains, can the existing evils in our sys- 
tem be removed, the machinery of crimi- 
nal justice be perfected and a law-abiding 
spirit be developed among our people. 
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Social Progress and Christian Ideals 


By JAMES MYERS, ALVA W. TAYLOR, W. P. KING, 
HOWARD E. JENSEN. A scholarly survey of human wrongs 


and social 
slowly correct. 


oppressions which the 


ideals of Christ must 


Four great authorities combine their efforts 


to work out a social program based on religious truths 
such as the world must pew ledge and apply if it is to 


Save itself 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF 
ST. PAUL 


By J. E. RATTENBURY. Gives you the 
historical background of the Epistles as 
well as the great ethical and doctrinal 
problems facing the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. Sets forth the relationship of 
Jesus of Nazareth and Paul of Tarsus. 
The work of one of England’s Christian 
scholars $2.75 


THE AUTHORITY OF CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE 


By R. H. STRACHAN. A noted Scots- 
man gives in these University of Glas- 
gow Lectures a book of great strength 
and abiding value. In treating the 
Authority of the Church, the contribu- 
tion of Science to Religion, the author- 
ity of Jesus Christ and other related 
problems, the author goes through, not 
around, these issues, It is a book that 
will live 2. 

STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Edited by PHILIP H. LOTZ; L. W. 
CRAWFORD, Co-Editor. For the first 
time within the covers of a single vol- 
ume are to be found the concise treat- 
ment of the philosophy, aim, scope, 
technique, curriculum, research, lead- 
ership and other factors involved in the 
religious education on the part of all 
Christian agencies. Includes studies of 
the adult movement in religious educa- 
tion and the character education move- 
ment in public schools. Contributors 
include national authorities. 702 pages. 
Index and bibliography..........$3.50 


PRINCES OF THE MODERN PULPIT 
IN ENGLAND 


By ERNEST H. JEFFS. Famous Eng- 
lish and Scottish preachers of the past 
30 years are studied from a fresh angle 
in these succinct biographical sketches: 
Parker, Jowett, Kennedy, Inge, Camp- 
bell and 12 others..........0« 00 2,25 


26.6 1S CHOC eesioS f $2.25 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD: THE 
AWAKENER 


By A. D. BELDEN. Foreword by 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald. The pow- 
er of Whitefield, his Christian stature, 
his forceful personality, his work in 
England and in the American colonies 
fully presented in this magnificent book. 
Illustrated with rare plates......$3.00 


MEN OF GREAT REDEMPTION 


By WILLIAM L. STIDGER. Gives liy- 
ing stories of actual conversions of men 
prominent in the public eye. Gripping, 
true, human, challenging; one of the 
most vital books of our day. Calls the 
Church back to a renewed emphasis on 
personal salvation..............+- $1.50 


INTIMATE INTERESTS OF YOUTH 


By G. RAY JORDAN. A frank, straight- 
forward discussion of issues significant 
to youth. Helps young people, pastors, 
parents and leaders see ‘‘eye to eye.”’ 
Presents the substance of lectures by 
the author before many groups of high 
school and college students. Whole- 
some, thought-provoking, courageous. 
$1.50 
THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
By B. HARVIE BRANSCOMB. “A 
most readable, intelligent piece of work, 
at times brilliant.’’ The Religious Book- 
of-the-Month Club. Published only 
within the last few months, yet al- 
ready recognized as a great standard 
WOrkK. 384 Pages...ccccvessecsese $2.50 


HUMANISM: POORBED BATTLE 
INE 
Edited by WILLIAM P. KING. Ten 


noted scholars including Hough, Macin- 
tosh, Garrison, King and Brown reveal 


the danger and _ inconsistencies of 
Humanism’s man-glorifying preach- 
RC Ie te Gale sa so) ayes fdr a:¥a, sho ws aR See $2.25 


COKESBURY REPRINT LIBRARY 


Fresh, inspiring titles by 
leading authors—such as 


-e The Dollar Series -o 
The New Preaching, by Joseph Fort 


Newton. 
Man’s Social Destiny, by Charles A. 


Ellwood. 


se The 75c¢ Series -e- 


Men Who Made the Churches, by Paul 
Hutchinson. 


Christ and The New Woman, by Clovis 
G. Chappell. 


Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette, b 
Norman B. Harmon. : " 


At Your Own Book Store! 


3% COKESBURY PRESS 


NASHVILLE 
TENNESSEE 


December, 1931 


BOOKS| Everyone 


By Bruce S. Wright 


GIRDED WITH 
GLADNESS 


Many devotional chap- 
ters on the joy of the 
Christian life. $1.00 


By Bertha Conde 


SPIRITUAL 
ADVENTURES IN 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Another challenging 
book on how to live 
together, by the peer- 
ess of American devo- 
tional writers. $1.00 


By Costen J. Harrell 
FRIENDS OF GOD 


An outstanding South- 
ern writer gives 50 
chapters of the many 
phases of relationship 
to God. 1.0: 


By Basil W. Miller 
GOLD UNDER THE 
GRASS 


A book that calls upon 
all Christians to make 
the most of our oppor- 
tunities, both spiritual 
and material, and to 
overcome manfully the 
trials and difficulties 
that one meets on the 
road to success. $1.00 


By Robert Merrill 
Bartlett 


CHRISTIAN 
CONQUESTS 


Studies in Spiritual 
Victories, Penetrating 
studies on great themes, 
packed into small space. 
These chapters have 
been highly praised by 
many religious leaders 
(Luccock, Dinsmore, 
Atkins, et al.) and by 
the religious press. 
$1.25 


By Teunis E. Gouwens 
WHY 1! BELIEVE 


Six golden chapters on 
belief in God, Jesus, 
the Bible, the Church, 
Prayer and Immortality 
—the truly fundamental | 
beliefs of the Christian 
religion. $1.00 


Prayers for Many 
Occasions 


TALKING 
WITH GOD 


A collection of 126 
prayers from the clergy 
of the U. S. and Can- 
ada. Beauty, simplicity, 
and directness mark 
the petitions. Cloth 
edition, 50 cents; Mor- 
ocotol binding, boxed, 
$1.00. Both stamped 
in gold. A most appro- 
priate gift to any one. 


(Note: All of these } 
books are beautifully § 
printed and bound, § 
making gifts of endur- 
ing sentiment.) 


“Tll never bea 
BURDEN to 


Anyone... 


—and I'll be doing good 
long after I’m gone!” 


y OU, too, can have her peace of mind 

and her satisfaction. By placing your 
surplus funds in Annuity Bonds of the 
New York Bible. Society, you assure 
yourself an income for life and at the 
same time permanently endow Bible dis- 
tribution. You receive from 4% to 9%, 
according to your age—a check for the 
same substantial amount every six 
months. And on through the decades, 
the interest from your money brings the 
unchanging Scriptures to those who need 
them most. 


It costs you nothing to find out about 

this “truly Christian investment.” Sim- 
ply mail the coupon for a free booklet 
; which gives full details. 


; 
i be ee ey) ee | eS ee ee ee es See 


New York Bible Suriety 


5 East 48th St., Dept. 58, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Booklet which tells all 
about your Bible Annuity Bonds that pay as high 


as 9%. 


é Gift Books 2 


CHRIST in the POETRY of TODAY 
Compiled by Elvira Slack 


Selections from modern! poets which reveal the 
deeply penetrating spirit of Jesus in the poetry 
of today. An ideal gift, $2.50 


THE PILGRIM SHIP 


Katharine Lee Bates 
“Here are beautiful pictures of the land that we 
call Holy. Here also is the innate sense of the 
music of words which has been given to the 
author of “America the Beautiful.’"—Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke. $2.00 


THE UNTRIED DOOR 
Richard Roberts 


An effort to discover the mind of Jesus as “a 
way out” in solving some of the problems of life 
today. 50 


THE ASCENDING LIFE 
Richard Roberts 


To the many recent interpretations of the last 
period of Jesus’ life, Dr. Roberts has added one 
in which those moments are singled out that 
have most significance for the present day. 


.50 
A GIRL’S YEAR BOOK 


A devotional diary that has become the com- 
panion of thousands of thoughtful girls of today. 


THE GIRL’S EVERY DAY BOOK 


Thoughts to help the day along in prose and 
poetry, An inspiration for every occasion. $1.25 


LITTLE TALKS on LARGE TOPICS 
Rhoda E. McCulloch 


Penetrating essays on the art of living life 
whole. $1.50 


“ 


AnHnAyY AAPZOS mmH 


600 Lexington Avenue New York 


The Provident Thrift Policy 
What It Does 


$10,000 If You Live: It pays you $10,000 at age 65. This 
plan establishes a capital quietly accumulated during your 
productive years to take care of you in your old age. 

$10,000 If You Die: Before age 65 your wife or children 
or heirs will receive $10,000 cash, plus any accumulations. 

$20,000 If Death Results by Accident, under the terms 
of the policy. 

$100 If You Become Totally Disabled: Before age 60 for 
a period of four months. 
You, yourself, will receive $100 per month after that period 
and will be relieved of all premium payments, while such 
disability lasts. Moreover, you will receive the regular 
annual dividend. In addition to these benefits your policy 
will be paid in full at your death; or, if you are living at 
age 65, the $10,000 cash will be paid you as described above, 
and the disability income will continue so long as you re- 
main totally disabled. 

Now, while you are insurable and can spare the money let us 

tell you how small a yearly saving will give you the content- 

ment of this Thrift Policy. 

It will pay you to investigate NOW 
TODAY you are insurable—_TOMORROW you may not be 


ees ere ee ee eee ee ee 


To Provident Mutual GEO. P. SHOEMAKER 
Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia Nept vaca: ie 


You may send me full information and quote premium rate 
POEM ewer eee see Provident Thrift Policy, on the understand- 
ing that it places me under no obligation. 
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Chosen by The Religious Book Clab 
“Dr. Buttrick’s seizure of the significant forces and trends in pre 
ent-day life, his keen fresh insight into the personality of Jesu 


will rank with the classic treatments of preaching.” 
—Halford E. Luccock, Yale Divinity School. 


Jesus 
Came Py eaching 


“On Christian Preaching to the New Age 


by George A. Buttrick, D.D. 


author of “The Parables of Fesus” 


One of the ablest voices in the church to-day here faces frankly and with 
courage the vexing problems of a changing world. He recognizes the modern 
spirit of revolt, the prevalence and power of scepticism, but with conviction 
he points the way out. 


The initial chapter weighs the position of the preacher to-day. Then in 
seven forceful, invigorating chapters the author shows that Christ’s author- 
ity is the same to-day, that He can be presented to the mind, to the social 
order, and to the individual with even greater confidence than before. 


It is a stimulating, positive book in a day of negations, a book that stirs 
the heart as well as spurs the mind. It is based on the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
at Yale and has been especially prepared for the press by the author. $2.50 


A Modern Pilgrimage + Founders of Great + As a Jew Sees Jesus 


The Story of Donald Hankey by ERNEST R. TRATTNER 


ee 
by KENNETH G. BUDD Rel igions author of “Unraveling the Book of Books” 
“ ; oaae ; 5 “Rabbi Trattner’s book should be in 
____ The story of this unconventional saint | Being Personal Sketches of the Famous Leaders the hands of every lover of the Master. 
is an antidote to cynicism. I hope it will Dr. Rosert Norwoop. 228 pages. $2. ool 
be widely read.’"’ — H. R. L. (‘Dick’’) by MILLAR BURROWS 
SHEPPARD. 149 pages. $1.50 . Greatness Dassin B 
5 The leaders considered are Lao-tze, Confucius, Siories toon eee Sek 
Tahavira, Buddha, Zoroaster, Moses, Mohammed, 
The Word and Nanak, Jesus. “An admirable and vital book. The by Ne NIERUR 
the W/ orld work is done with scientific impartiality and an un- significant cies Gee 
5 oat RUE failing sympathy.” —Christian inh in personality.”—Religious Book Club B 
37 pages. $2.00 letin. 157 pages. $1.50 
““Every preacher should read it; the ; ti 
thoughts it will kindle might well form the The Life Ke CD mae uy 
background of a new and richer proclama- e i @o rayer in a 
tion of Christ.”"—H. R. MaciIntosH. P r , f : Ni 
se so | Portrait of a Carpenter | \/o.1d of Science 
by WINIFRED KIRKLAND by WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Science and Religion Was $2.25. Now $1.00 


author of “The Great Conjecture,” etc. 


Twelve distinguished clergymen and - 
scientists discuss a major controversy of “She invests the story of Jesus’ first thirty years Unravelling the Book 
the day. ‘‘Every page is interesting, and with fresh interest and glowing power. It i is recom- f B 
the total effect of the book is inspiring.”— mended for classes and for family worship.” 1°) OOKS 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM Lyon PHELPs. —Religious Book Club Bulletin. by ERNEST R. TRATTNER 
172 pages. $1.75 Y 248 pages. $2.00 Y Was $2.75. Now $1.00 


at your bookstore .*. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK .°. at your booksto 
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